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• INTRODUCTIOM ' ' . i' 

This is a report on a study <lesigned to provide the Mew Jersey 

■ ^ ' * * 

State Library with information reqardinq public attitudes as they 

/ ' \ - 

affect the state's need for libralries, with a specie! focus on , 

- ■ * ■ 

public libraries. This information is intendeq) to contribute to the 
development of a long-range State Plan by providing (among other things), 
(p an assessment of current needs and (2) A base point for tracking chartge 

The report is' in two volumes. This volume, Volume I, presents 
a summary of the study's findinqs and a narrative analysisof the 
data from each phase'of the study.' Volume II contains a computer ■ 
print out of the" Phase 2 survey fesults. 



Objective 



of the Study 



Since various studies conducted in the past have documented 
a very stcible relationship be ^een demographic characteristics and 
library uJe, this study was designed to go further by also, anal yzfhn 
qualitative, attitudinal variables that affect the' nature and extent 

of library use. . ' 

' To Achieve this objective, i two phase study, was conducted. 
The first phase consisted d'f a' Series of, seven group discussions and 
the second phase a survey of a ^statewide sample of adults 18 years 
and oldejr. 

The first phase focu-sed ojn five areas of inquiry: 



Knowledge of existing library facilities 
Sources of knowledne' about libraries 



1. 

2. 

3. Attitudes toward libraries in\terms of what 
they "are" and for whom they are intended 

4. Interests, and sources of satisfaction, and I 
libraries ^relate to, these factors 

5. Behavioral patterns in the use of libraries 



The analyses of the group discussions led to a refinement and 
re-focusing of the areas of inquiry for the second phasje. This was 
supplemented by additional information needs specified by the New 
Jersey State Library. Therefore, the, statewide survey fccused 
on ''the following arejas of inquiry: 

1. The extent of use of public and ot^er types of libraries 

2. RiBdsons for using public libraries 

3. Interest in specific services offered by public libraries 

4. The importance of public libraries to communities 
and to oneself 

5. Attitudes relating to the accessibility and availability 
of 'libraries - s 

6. Leisure/and life style patterns, includinq reading. 





THE GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

The major function of the group discussions in this research 
proqram was to generate hypotheses to be tested in the sample 
survey. This was done by testing the teriability of working 
assumptions, and by identifying factors that .might otherwise 
have been^ 'overlooked. Most importantly, the group discussions 
enabled the participants jto express, in their own words, their 
own perspective - their ^concerns and goals, which in many instan^ces ^ 
can differ from that of the research team. 

While group 'discussions are aVi excellent means, for .id'eritifying 
the range of beJiefs, feelings, and wants held by the public, 
caution must be exercised not to draw unwarranted inferences and 
conclusions from them. Most importantly participants in group ^ 
discussions do not constitute a representative sample so that 
extrapolation to the total public can never be warranted. There ^ 

is also the danger that a few outspoken people will dominate 

* . 

a group, creating a false impression as to the. true direction of 

opinion in the group. Andther limitation is that the form of 

the information obtained makes it virtually impossible to 

quantify any conclusions that might be drawn. 

A series of six group discussions were conducted during the ' 

period September 11 - 18, 1975 as follows: 

Urban • Suburban - Rural 

* Regular Library Users 9/16 (Trenton) 9/13 (Margate) 

Occasional Users • 9/^18 (Newark) . 9/11 (Princeton) 
Non Users • 9/13 (Camden) . 9/17 (Sparta) 
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,^Since none of the discussants in these ^jroups was Spanish speaki ng, ' 
.^a seventh group discuss ion^fas held in Trentoji on October 23rd with- 
Spanish speaking discussants. 

; -Each group consisted. of 6-9 adults, • The demographic ' • 
characteristics of the discussants are to be found in the 

Technical Appendix. 

"■ " , ■ " 

The group .discussions were led by a moderator and were' " ' 
."^ . : ■■■ . ■ ' ' . ' 

based on a Moderator's Guide. This guide was modified in the 

course ,al the^ study in light of the experience on the early 

discuSTsions. Al l^.discussions were tape recorded. The original 

tapes have been provided to the New Jersey State Library. 

The analysis of the- group discussions does not draw any 

conclusions, not even tentatively. Instead, it presents observations 

and hypotheses whose \|4lidity was tested in the sample survey. 
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THE SAMPLE SURVEY , ^ * ^ . 

' ■ ' ■ . ■ ,' 

Objectives and nuestlonnaire , 

The>«amnle survey was desianed" (1 ) to obtain basic. behavioral 
and'*attHudinal informatiofi related to. the use of ^libraries/ 

(2) to test the hypotheses qenerateH from the qroup di-scussfons . 




^. To' -achieve these~f)bjectives, a ques'tionnaire was developed 
'by The f^allup Organization, Tnc. in''consultation with the 
New Jersey State Library, as follows: ' . v . 

al Without any mention made of libraries, soNas not Jo 
"lead" or influence respondents, a series of questions 
■ about leisure time was asked. These included in sequence; 
favorite leisure time activities: readinqcOf newsoaoers,. 
maqazines, and books; ownershiD of audio-visual -e&uioment, 
records, and books; particination in community activities. 

, b. The next series of questions dealt with the use of 
' - Dublic libraries in the previous twelve months, including 
frequency of use for oneself ajad for "other members 
of one's family, reasons for' use, likelihood of use 
in the next twelve months and reasons whv, ownership 
of librjry cards, and' use of non-oublic libraries ir\ 
the oast twelve months. , » 

c. Reheral attitudes affecting' the use of oublic librarii 
were investigated next, includinq the felt importance 
of Dublic libraries, the personal siqnificance of not 

s having a oublic library, and preference betw&en bori/owing 
and buying books. 

d. Interest in services offered by public librari^was^ 
. measured in the ne)it section, including spepttic tyoes 

of books, non-book 'borrowing service$^,,.,Ai1^ a variety 
of special services 
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e. The next section investigated attitudes related to 
the ease or difficulty of using libraries. 

f. Preference/ about how puBlic library services should ^ 
be made a^^ailable (for example, the role of librarians, 
^siting, irv^ hours of operation) were investigated next. 

g. Th6 frnaT section of the questionnaire obtained background 
• demographic and socio-economic characteristics. 



^ copy of the questiontiaire is to be found 



d in th^echhical Appendix. 



I Sample and Intervi&W|ing 

Telephone interviews were co'nducted with a sample of the 
Istate's^ adult pop|jla|t|iorT 18 years and older living in telephone 
households. A total ^f 612 interviews were conducted during 
the period^ October 28 - November 2, 1975. A description of the 
sample design is to be found in the Technical Appendix. - 

The composition of the obtained sample is also to be found 
in the Technical Appendix. 
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Analysis ^ ^ ^ 

All questions.are analyzed by a variety of demographic, 
attitud'inali and behayioral characteristics. A computer printout 
of this analysis 1s presented In a separate volur 

The analytical categories used are as followjS 

Standard Pemogranhic Characteristics: 
Sex: Men, Women - 
Age; 18 - 34, 35 - 49', SO and- older - 




Marital StatuS: 



Parental Status 



WeVer married 
Married ' \ , 
Widowed/Divorced/Separated 

Parents of- any preschool children (5 or younger)* 
Parents of any, school age children (6 V 18)* 
Neither pamits~^of preschool Jior school age children 



Racd^ Wh^te, Black, Spanish speaking 



Education 



ColleqjB' (jcomplete or incomplete) 
Jjligh School graduate 
- Less than High School graduate 



Occup^ion'of Chief Wage Earner: 

A Business or professional 

-' , Clerical or Sales 

• ' . Maaual > 

Non-Labor Force (primarily retired) 



(Iccilpation of Respondent: 

• Business .or professional . 
■ Cleri^cal or Sales / 

\ Manual 

. \. . Non 



Annual Family Income: 

$2Q,000 or more 
- \ - ^ ■ ' $15,000 - $19,999 

..$ro,600 - $14,999 
- Wer 11 0,000 



i-Labor Force (housewives r students, retired) 



Section pf State r 



Northeast (Es.se)j,„.Hudson , Passaic, .Union , |^rgen, 

Morris, and' Mi ddl^ex. Counties) \b. 
Northwest and Central (Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon » 

Somerset, Mercer, and Monffloutlr Counties) " 
South (Burlington, Camden, Gloucester, Cumberland, 
Salem, Atlantic, Ocean, and Cjipe May Counties) 



Type of Community** ^ 

Urban, Suburban," Rural 



* These two categories are not mutually exclusive 



** 



The categorization of communities as. reported in Mew. Jersey 
Municipal Profiles: Intensity nf Urbanization. Report PT-6, 
Issued in January ,J,97 2, by the Division of State and 'Regional 
Planning, -New Jersey- Department of Community Affairs, was used to 
classify respondents as follows: ' 

"Urban Center" and "Urban Center-Rural" * Urban * - > ' 

"Urban-Suburban", "Subiiilrban" , and. "Suburban -Rural" = Suburban 
"Rural", -"Rural Center", and "Rural Center-Rural" RuraT . 
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Life Style Cha racteristics 



Number. of Books For Adults Owned . . 

65 or more 
IB - 64 . 
■ None -.15 

/ 

Number of Books Used (read .or* r^fer'red to) in 
Past Three Months . ' ^ 

6 or more 
• 1 - 5 , 
None 

Number of Records Tor /^dults Owned 

* 65 or more 

^ 16 - 64^ 
^ ■'^ * None - 15 

Ownership of /^udi^ Visual-Equipment 

^ ' , . Phonoqrap^i/stereo 

* \ Motion picture projectdr 
\, Color Slide projector 



Community Group Leader (officer or ctfmmittee member in 
past 2 - 3 years) 

\ Yes 

\ ?^o ^ 
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Pjtjblic Library Us^: Hehavior and Attftudeg 

Library Card Ownership : - ' , * . 

• " ^ Respondent/family 

Other family member has card (not resnondpnt) 

Na card in family 

Frequency of public library use in past twelve months.: 

^ - • Frequent User (Twelve times or more) " 

- Moderate User (1 - 11 times) 

Non-user 

Likelihood of public library use in next twelve months: / 

Very likely ^ ... 
Fairly likely 
Not too likely 
^ Not at all likelv 

Ii\port^nce of Library (difference not having publit library would 
/ maiye to one personally) 

/ Great deal ■ ^ 

- ^ Fair amount ' ' 

- Little or none 

Findlnn Library Books (How prefers librarian to help) 

Look for self ' , ^ 

Librarian selects (hooks for consideration) 

No preference * | ^ 
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In order interpret correctly the analysis of the survey 
data by the^bove charact;€ristics , it is necessary to keep the plan 
of the analysis car^ftjlly in mind, flost importantly, 1t must be 
remembered that^^l analyses are uni-variate, and that in j:Hi^instance 
has a bi-variate analysis been performed. y 

Consider, for example, answers to a question about; how heloful 
librarians are to public library patrons. The analytic plan calls 
for replies to this question to be tabulated in terms of frequency 
^ of library use and education (as well as each of the otter analytic 
categories), two characteristics that are correlated with each 
other. However, the analysis by education is based on all thosei 
who have achieved a specified level of educational achievement 7 
regardless of frequency of library use.^ Thus, the replies of \ 
the college educated predominantly reflect the opinions of public 
library users. Conversely, the replies of those who have not 
completed high school predominantly reflect the opinions of non-users. 
A bi-variate analysis which controls jointly for education and 
frequency of Use would be needed to compare, for example, the 
opinions- of college educated frequent user^with the opinions 
of frequent users who have not completed hiqh\chool. Such second ; 
order, analyses are beyond the scope of this study* 
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.Sampling Error 

A^ll sample surveys are subject to sampling error i that Is, 
the exteot vto whi-cl the results may differ from what would be 
obtained if the wh^ population surveyed had-been interviewed. 
Tables of recommended sampling tolerances to use in estimat+ng 
sampling error are to be found in the Technical Appendix. 

In, using tKese .table?, it is essential that the actual • 
number of- interviews from which percentages are derived bemused. , 
The reader will note that the computer printout tables show 
"weighted bases" and not number of interviews* •/For this reason, 
one should refer to the ta'ble "Number of Interviews", which 
shows the number of interviews corresponding to each weighted 
base, when using the tables of sampling tolerances. 
Referen c i nq to the Statewide Questionnaire and Detailed Tables 

When reading- the narrative analysis of the statewide survey, 

* 

it is useful to refer to the questionnaire in order to get th? exact 
wording of the questions. Also, "the reader iW want to check the 
detailed tables ^upon which the analysis is bas^. To facilitate doing 
this, each section of the narrative analysis is #\efprenceH to the 
questionnaire and to the tables in Volume H. For example, the 
reference to "Q. 14, t. 97 - 102" for the section "Public Library 
Card Ownership" means that the data in that section are in response 
to question 14, and that theyare based on detailed tables 97 - >ft2 
in Vdl*ume II. 



* see "Design of the Samftlfi" in the Technical Append,ix for an 
explanation of the weighting procedure used. 

lo ' ' 
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Statisttcal Highlights . 

:T. The Use of Public Libraries : Almost two thirds (65%) 
of all Mew Jersey residents live in hauseholds in which at least 
one ^usehold member has a public 'library card. Household access 
to a Mbrary card is particularly high amona tfiose 18 - 49. years 
of aqe (80%), the college educated (88%), in professional and 
business households (B75t), among parents of school ane children (86%) 
and preschool children (78%), among those*" wh^^^owrT^S^ ot more books 
for adults (80%), and alno^Hj those who have reaH^or referred to 
six or more books in the past three months (85%). ' _ 

\ Among all adults, 18% had gone to a public library twelve 
or more times Tin ttte past year, and another 2,8% had gone less often, 
for a tot^of 46% who had gone to a public library at least once 
diirjing the.past year. The proportion who had gone at least once 
is particularly high among the col lege "educated (78%). This v • 
proportion is also*[iigh in\ professional ?nd business households 
(70%), among those with annuaV family incomes of $20,000 or more (60%), 
parents of preschool .children (64%) and of school age children (59%), 
those la - 34 years of age (64%), owners of 65 or more books for 
adults (60%), those who have read or referred to six or more bQOks 
in the past three months (74%), and community group leaders (61%). 

Almost half (44%) of all library users report that on at least 
one occasion in the past year the purpose of their visit was to 
take sorne other member of the family to a public. library rather than 
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for themselves. By a tv/o-to-one Valtio, most ofl those whose purpos^ ^.far 
to take some other family member alio spent timi in the library on their 
own behalf. , , . . ^ 

One in five 'library users (20%) I report thatlon at least dr\e occasion..--^ 
the purpose of their going ttf a publ c lib,rary was to run an errand for 
a family member. 

Twenty percent of all Mew Jersey adults used a nonVpublic library i 
(primarily school and college libraries) during the pa?t\y^ar. Among ' 
frequent public libra-ry users, 39% used a non-public library, as did'32% of 
moderate publ ic "l ibrary users. In contrast, 7% of those wH^ dfd rm£ use 
a public library in the past year reported using a non-public library - 
during this period. 'Non-public library use was supplemental to the Use of 

public libraries^ and not substitutive. ' 

■ ■• . , , ^ ^ ^ «v - ' 

2» Reasons' for Using Pofelic Libraries : Ovq^r half (54%) of all public 
library "usfers" cited "research, reference" as one of their purposes, and 
23% '.'seeking information". Also mentioned relatively , often ar^ "borrow or 
.return books" (27%) and "read while«there" (16%). • , , - 

Among frequent uSers, 58% ^ted' "research, reference" as one of their 
.purposes,- and 22^, "seeking information".. This is similar to the responses 
of moderate users— 52% of vihGm cited "research, reference" and 24% , 
"seeking information". - ' ; 

In sharp contrast, 39% of frequent. users, compared with 19% of moderate 
users, referred to "borrow or return books". Also, .26% of frequent users, but 
only 10% of moderate users, 'gave "read while there" Ss one of • the reasons why 
they went .to a public library in the past year. 
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* Expectations about library use in the cominq year parallel 
reported use in the past year. Half (50%) of all adults rate themselves 
as "very" or "fairly lively" to qo to a public library in 
the next year. Almost all (97%) of freq,uent users' rated themselves . j 
•as "very" or "fairly likely" users, as did 70% of moderate users, but 
only 23% of non-users. , 

• * "Research and information seekina" was named, as the likely 
purpose of any future library use by SSt of frequent users", 61% 
of moderate users, and 39% of non-users. "Readinq" was named by 
21% of frequent users,'- 13% of moderate ushers, "^nd 9% ,of non-^users. 
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' statewide, 47% prefer to buy books while 35%;jrefer to ^ 
borro^ books from a library. Anonq frequent users 59% prefer borrowinq 
versus 27% buying. The split of preference amonq moderate users is 
46% buying versus 38% borrowing. Aijiong non-us0rs (who are, unlikely 
to read books) 53% expres-s a preference for bu|tinq and 26% for 
borrowing; 



3. Interest in Specific Public Library^Services: Eight types of 
\b^E(l<s were tested in terms of interest in bojrrowing them from a 
pub! K\li bra ry. The top rankfng type, name'd by fi2%,is "books 
reNated t5&. favorite hobby or leisure time activity". "Current 
sel\ers", nai^^ by 56%, ranks second. / ^ ^.:v^ 

^' Five omer types were each named by half or sliqhtTi>'less 
t^n half: 5p%- "W)ks about do-it-yourself projects around the house"; 
48%\\"current eventsV history ,> and politics"; 471 - "technical 
books \elated to work ordob" ; 43% - "mysteries, science, fiction"; ', 
43% - "ild. classics". \ ^ ^ 
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"Books relied to activities of clubs o)\;orqanizations" ' 
ranks last, named by 27%. 

V Interest in borrowing audio-visual materials varies: 6]% 

for phonograph records'or tapes, 33% for movie films, and 20% 
for art prints or sculpture. . 

Interest was^ also measured with regard to thirteen types 
of special services that are offered by public libraries. The. top 
two ranking services are: 78% - help in getting ifjformation about 
specific topics or. services, and, 70% - referenfce book section. ' 

Three services selected by over half are: 59% - movies 
far the general public; 5g% -^adult education classes; 53% - 
■ "magazines and technical journals section. • 

The proportions selectinq other services are: 50% -. 
concerts and other musical events; 48% - lectures and discussion 
groups; 46% - newspaper sec^o'ns ;' 46% reading or hobby clubs; 
46% - art exhibits; 'W - music listening room. 

Children's services rank low oh 9 statewide basis because ' 
they were selected, by few non-parents. However, thev havp a vpyy 
strong appeal to parents of presghool children and a mndpratglv 
strong appeal to parents of school aae children: "children's book 
section" - 92% of preschool parents and 67% of school age parents; 
children's services such as story telling, movies, magic or puppet 
shows - 96% of. preschool parents and 60% of school age parents. 

Half (49% )- are aware of interl itnyi ry loan services. Amonq 
.frequent users, 73%'are aware, compi'ared with 54% of moderate users 
• and 38% of non-users. 
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4. Symbolic and Personal Use Value of Public Libraries : Almost 



all-New Jersey adults (87%) believe k is,, very important that all 
communities have pu^li)C libraries. In\contrast,anly 27% say it v 
make a great deal >^)-dtffer^ to them personal ly if a public** 




library were n6t avarflabte to them. 

The "gap" between the proportion wh\) rate public libraries 
very important and who would wiss them\^ gKeat\deal exists in all 
segments of the population, but to varying degrees. This variability 
is duetto the fact that the belief that public libraries are very 
tmportant is uniformly high in all segments, while i^e proportion 



who would miss them varies cpnsiderably. , ^ 

For example <-amonq frequent users, 93% believe public 
libraries are very important and 55?( would miss them a'^greajl deal . 
Among moderate users /the comparable pfercehtaqes are 84% and 29%. 
Among non-users, the comparable percentag^^ are 85% and 16%, 

The most frequently mentioned reasons for believing the public 
library is important for all communities relate\o Education and Children 
(22% "supplement to school-learrdnn" , 22% "good fo)\vthe chi Idren" , 
14% "educational pur|>o*ses" V; Rfeading (22%, "bopks avaiXable for.borrqwinq" 
20% "q^od for people who.likef to read");and Reference sV vices 
(.13% "reference room-books", 12% "information"). 

5. , Accessibility and Availability of Public Libraries :' H^lf 
'(51%) report they received "excellent" or "qood" training in the\jse 
of libraries in elementary' and secondary school. Ambnq frequent 
public I'ibrary users, 49% qave this response, as did 50% of moderate 



users and 50% of non-users. 
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Sjtatewlde, 69^ prefer 1 Ibrarians 'to direct them to thff 
appropriate section of a 1 library, where the user can then make his. 
own sejection. This compares with 18% who prefer the librar*iari 
to select specific books for the user 's^ consideration. Amonq 
frequent users, 73% prefer ^he librarian to direct them to where 
they "can make their own selection and 15% that, the librarian 
select books for their consideration. The comparable percentage^ 

among moderate users are 79% to 15%, and amonq non-users 63% to 21%. 

I 

Two thirds (68%) rate public librarians "very helpful"!, 
and 16% fairly helpful, for a total of 84% who belj'eve they 
are helpful. Only one percent gave a negative rating, while 15% 
(mostly non-users) were gnable to rate public librarians for thair 
helpfuln/^ss. ^ * * ' 

Half (50;^) prefer a smaller library with fewer resources 
-v/ithin walking distance of home, work or shopping; in contrast, 
32% prefer a larqe, central library with a full range of services 
to which one must drive. Frequent users tend to prefer the smaller 
facility within w&lking distance, by a 47% to 37% ratio. Among non- 
users, the preference is definitely for thf smaller' facility by 
a 57% to 22% ratio. In, contrast, moderate users prefer CTe large, \ 
full resource facility, by a 5(T% to 39% ratio. 

* - The overwhelming preference, 74%, is for a library located 
near where one lives. This contrasts with 7% who prefer a site ~ 
near their place of work, and 4% near where they shop. Amonri -persons 
employed 1n business or professional occup^ions, 20% prefer a 




1 * location near where they work. In the southern section, of the. state 

12% prefer a shopping locat'iori, as do 13% of rural residents. 

•» ■ . ■ 

"Weekday even Inas" .were selected as a convenient time 
to go to a library by 4^%» while. 34% named "weekday daytime^*- and 
32% "Saturday daytime". "Sunday daytime" was named by 16%, . 
•^Saturday evening"' by 12%, and "Sunday evening" by 8% .* 

6. Leisure and Life Style Patterns : -When asked to name their "most- 
favorite" free time activities, 36% named sports, 35% reading, 
26% watching television, 20% handi^work, and 14% hobbies. ^ , 

Among frequent public library users , reading outstJoned^ 
watchinn television 50% t(5" 20%^, and among moderate users 37% to 26%. 
Among non-users, 29% named reading and 28% watching television. 

When asked which of eight activities they "particularly ' > 
enjoyed",' the largest proportions selected: 90% - listening to 
music*; 83% - watching television, and 82% - reading. Among frequent 
public library users, the proportion selecting each are: 93% - readinn, 
V ' 89% listening to music, and 70% watching television. .^The comparable 

percentages among moderate users' are: 96% -r listeninq to music, ' , 
89% - reading, 82% - watching tel Vision. Among non-users the comparable 
pereentages are 87% - watching television, 86% ^^listenin■g to. music, 

^ 75% - reading. ~ , . ~^ 

. ;\ Better \thart Tour in \ten (44%) reoort that on the average ^ 
they spend about one hour or mor^ a Iday .^V^reading newWpers. >^ 
Among frequent puBlit l ibrary us^s 45% rleport spending^his much 
time on newspaper, reading, compared wi^h 33% of moderat^'ijsers , jfid 

49% of non-users., . ' - - \ 

■ \ Twenty nin« percent report they spend three Jiours or more 

a Week readit^g magazines. ^Among frequep^t public library users, 

* . Respondents were asked to tiame the two or three most convenietit times, 
so percentages add to rnore than 100%. 23 AX 

■\ 



■ / 
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" 38% report spending this much time reading magazines, compared with 
29% of moderate users, and 26% of non-users. 

Nineteen percent report reading or referring to ten or 
more books in the previous- three months. Among frequent library 
users 45% report this, compared with 25% of moderate users , and 
8% of non-users. . 

Half (48%) report owning 65 or more books for adults. 
This number of books owned is reported by 72% of frequent pulblic 
library users, 57% of moderate users, and 36% of non-users. - 

Half (51%) report owning 35 or more phonograph records/albums 
■for adults. This number of records owned is reported by 66% of 
\frequ^nt public library users, 61% of moderate users^ and 41% of ^ 
non-users. " 

, . Ownership of 35 or more children's books is reported by 
'50% of parents of preschool children and 27% of parents of school 
age children. 

Ownership of audio-visual equipment is reported to be: 
87% - phonograph or stereo record player, 3^o - motion picture 
projector, 29% - slide projector. 



ERIC 
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Hypotheses Derived From the Group Discussions 

Eleven hypotheses were 'derived from the group discussions. 
The analysis of the data from the statewide survey provide evidence - 
as.^to the tenability of eaoji hypothesis, as follows: 

Hypothesi s 1 While libraries have a symbolic value as a ^'social 
good", this is net in and of itself a motivating factor that 
•leads, to the use of library services. 

Confirmed Non-us^rs of public libraries are about as l^ikely 
as frequent and moderate users to think it is very important 
for all communitie^s to have public libraries. , 

Hypothesis 2 TKe symbolic value of libraries with respect to education 
in general, and reading ^in particular, motivates parents to 
induce their children, but not themselves, to become library 
users. ' , . ' 

Partially confirmed Parents are especially likely to thfnk 
that public libraries are important because of 'their educational 
functions^ Parents are also more likely than ^non-parents to 
be frequent user§ of public Til^raries". '.The indications are 
that^a significant proportion of parental visits |;o public libraries 
are to take their children there, or to run 1 ibrary -related 
Errands for their children. On the other hand, there ^s evidence 
that once at the l ib.rary, many^ parent's do util i^^ the opportunity 
- for their own ,p<jrposBs. - ; ^ 
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Hypothesis 3 Interest in the ""intrinsic'i value of 1 ibrar^^rvices - 
espectally reading but also listeninq to music - is not in 
and of itself a motivating factor that lea<ls,.to the use of 

library services. * "^^ • 

■ •. ' ■ ' . - .' " ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ' ■' ' 

Partially confirmed A major motivation for using libraries is their 

" . ' y ^ ' ■ ■ "■" . 
value for research a/id information seph-nn. This . is nofriecessari-ly 

. .-elated to the reading of books. While there is a relationship between book 
ownership, and the readinn or referring to books, and use of public 
libraries, "many book-oriented. adults prefer^buyinq hooks to borrowinn 
from a, public library. Also, there is little relationship b^etween • 
'interest in music and use of public^l^ibrarierr 
Hypothesis 4. The significant motivat^' for library use are 

"instrumental" in nature, for 'example: ' \ " * -^^ ' 

a. To obtain -information not readily available elsewhere; 

b. To pursue interests that' could not otherwise be afforded ' 

PartiaUy confirmed One^^ta^or motivation for using public libraries " 
is to take advantage of their rie^rence and information resources. 
This mot i vat i'on predominates among m^rate uS'eVs and among 
those employed iti business and professional occupations. The ^ 
u^ of other services such as book borrowing , on. the other" • 
hand, is only partially explained by instrumental motives. 
Low income adults-, who are unlikely to be book readers, none- 
theless express a preference .for buying rather than borrowing 
books. Middle income adults are about" as likely as^pper income, 
ackilts to be book- readers but are somewhat more likely to prefer 
borrowing to buying books. Another wides'nread motive for 
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idult public library use is noi on their own behalf but for 
their children, a motive related to cultural values rather than 
personal instrumental needs. ^ 

Hypothesis 5 Although motivations for using a library are primarily 
instrumental , the intrinsic quality of a librar^y as a relaxing 
place of knowledge is a sourip satisfaction while the user 
is in it. 

* \ 1 ' i 

■\ ■ ■ \ 1 ' ■ 

Uncertain The'survey data afe\li»dadequate ti) tkst 1;his hypothesi 



\ ^but some' Information tends to suggest that this hypothesis 
pay ))e cor>«ect. The majority of^ihose who go^tjo \^ublic> libraries 

behalf of other family members\ake advantag^ of the\pportunity 
to use it alsolfor their own purposes. Also* fclvofable attitudes 
to ptfbiic libraries include the widespread convictionV^hla^ they 
are easy to use and that the- 1 ibrarians are very helpfu^ 



Hypothesis 6^ Library use tends to be "univarlent" (single pur^e) 
4 - V , • ' ' . ■ 

rather th^ "polyvalent" (mUltipTe purpose). 

Partially c^firmed The use of public libraries falls ,into a 



few major catXgories, primarily the use of reference facilities 
book borrowingXand reading. Over the course of an entire 
' year, 'most ^ users Vep'ort only on/ or two reasons for going to 
a public library. On the otherj*hand, a si^fibble proportion who 
'go to libraries-on' b^alf of-other family memla^rs also use the 
visit for their own ne*eXs. ^ v 
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Hypothesis 7 Because library use Is ins|ruPTental and univalent, . 

many, perhaps mpst, library users feel little persona^lnvol vement 
or Identification with libraries. 

Not confirmed Frequency of use, rather than purpose, is the basis of 
personal involvement with public 1 ibraries. *'Thu$ , a maioritv of 
frequent users would feel the loss of public libraries. ' 

Hypothesis 8 If one did not "q^t used" to usinq a library as a child - ' 
•through parental ii^.fluence and/or school traininq - one i.s unlikely 
to be a library user. 

Tending to be confirmed A sizable proportion of non-ysers, but hxirdly 
any users apparently had no exposur^-to-Jibraries in elementary or 
secondary school. The fact that a preference Jor borrowinn books from 
a library rather than 1>uying is 'expressed by sizelble proportions' in al| 
demographic segments suqqests that it is not one's statics in life as \ 
such that leads^s^ne to be a library user. While the da\ are not 
conclusive, a reasonable inference is that one's experiences with 
libraries may be a determining factor. In this connection, it "is ' • \ 
^ noteworthy that being "book-oriented" in and of itself does not necessarily 
lead to being a public library user. Maijy with large personal libraries \ 
and wh.o rejiid or refer to books'^ with some frequency, are infrequent 
or non-users. . 

I 

\ • . ' ' ' 

HypothesYs^ 9 Those who are not used to using a library seek personal 

servii\e in meeting their immediate needs rather than in developing 
general "coping skiVls". ' 



\ 
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Partially disconflrmed A majority of rTon-users» as well as users » 
prefer librarians to direct them to the appropriate section of 
the library and not to |fe1ect books for one's cor^slderatloo. 
However, the size of this majority is smaller among non-users 
than users. ^ . 

Hypothesis 10 Mon-users of llbrajries prefer to learn through "immediate 
experience" rather than through the secondary acquisition of 
knowledge. . . t 

Uncertain The leisure interests of non-Osers encompass a narrower 
range of activities than do the 1r\terests of users. Activities 
such as handiwork and gardening are more salient among non-users 
than arpong users. On the other hand, uS:^rs^ are more' likely 
than non-users td^be Involved in sports and lobbies. 

Hypothesis > 11 There is a large, latent audience for information 
about specific services provided by libraries, and how to utilize 
these services. * 

Partially confirmed When informed of the types of services that 
are available in public libraries, large;propprtions expressed 
(jlefinite interest in each even though few are now using these 
services. This suggests they are not now aware ^of these services , 

/ • 



let alone knowing how to use them. 



/ 
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Policy Implications • *' ^"^^ " 

1. Although research and Information-seeking constitute one of the 
most Important reasons for us^^ public libraries, this use tends to be 
characteristic of young adults, those employed in business or professional 
occupations, and moderate users. Also, only amona business or professional 
people do more than a handful express a desire for centra\ly-located,. "full- 
resource" libraries and for libraries located near where they work. 
Majority preference is for "limited-resource" .neighborhood libraries. A 
further consideration is that awareness of interlibrary-loah services Is 
fairly limited among moderate users and quite limited among non-users. 

The implications of these considerations can be validly assessed only 
iy the distinction between "full resource" vs. "limited resource" libraries 
Is correctly interpreted. Taking into account the kinds of people who 
prefer each type, the ways in which they now use libraries, and the kinds 
of services in whtch they are interested, the basis of the distinction for 
most people appears to! be the extensiveness of reference resources. That is 
to say, a "full resource" library is one with extensive reference facilities 
while a "limited resource" library would have relatively limited reference services. 

This suggests that the needs of most New Jerspy adults ca^bes# be met 
by a "t^o-faceted^approach: 

(a) DeviBlop full resource reference centers in areas where there 
ar,e conjbentrations of business firms with many white collar employees, and / 
where there are^many young adults. For this to satisfy adequately the needs 

'of those who need access to reference materials but who are unable to use 
suclj library centers, it will be necessary to develop and publicize interlibrary 
' loan services. 

(b) Develop and strengthen neighborhobd libraries to include services 
that supplement the traditional book borrowing and children's services.. 

" - 30 
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These would Include services such as record or film borrowinn, lectures, 
concerts>| and showing of films for the general public. There is widespreajl , 

Interest ir^.such services, among both users and non-users of public \ 

\ 

libraries. Basic reference services, and interlibrary loan services 
(as mentioned above) should be retained in neighborhood libraries to meet 
the needs of those for whom full -resource reference centers are not 
readily accessible. 



■ ■■ ^ ' 




2; An Impd^tant consideration is that the accessibility 
of a range of services through neighborhood librar1es*,is probably 
essential 1f the public lifeVary system is to satisfy t^e interests- 
of non-users in these seBvic^s. Non-users tend to be older, 
less well educated, and with limited incomes. These characteristics 
tend to- be associated with a proclivity to restrict activities 
to one's immediate neighborhood. Also, non-users currently tend 
to have a relatively-restricted range of leisure time interests, 
even though they express interest. in many services -that are 
available through pi^lic libraries. , / ' 

3. Limited public awareness of the full ranqft^of public- 
library services is undoubtedly one reason f0r the fact that most^ 
users do not av^il tfiemsel ves/of many services-. Two types of , 
services that/account for a large part of all visits/'to pub Tic 
libraries arfe (a) research and reference services ^d (b) children's 
services. The indicitions are that at present m^y adult users 
would seldom go to a public library if it were not for children's,^ 
"services. ^Similarly, many'moderate users go to publfc libraries 
only for research and information. 

There is an Opportunity to bring the full range of library 
services to the attention of limited users through displays and 
announcements in the reference and children's sections of public , 

libraries. • 

Additional communications efforts would be needed to 
reach non-users, ^^11 as to achieve maximum possible awareness 



levels among npn-users. Standard advert1s-1na mbdia - such as 
newspapers, ra(!|1o, and- television - are a possibility. Cost, 
however. Is an yih1b1t1nq consideration, while public. service 
advertising could prove to be too limited In scope to be more than 
minimally effective. Other approaches, for example, monthly printed 
progr^guldes. such as are published and distributed by Public Broadcasti 
Service teTevlslon stations, might turn out to be more effective " 

• ' I 

4. Special efforts appear to be necessary If publ ^ 1 Iby-arles 

are to meet the needs of adults 50 andjOlder. Two of thfe most Important 

motivations bringing adults to public libraries are (a) Cterfier 

related research and informatlofi seeklna and (b) Children's se>v1ces. 

However, these motivations are unlikely to be of sf<ifi1f1cande 

for rqost adults of this age. There appears to be a need for 

special program and communication efforts dJrecled to this population 

segment. 

5. On a more gerieralS^v^, the study points up the contrast ' 
between two possible ways in which public libraries can best ' - 
serve the. needs of New Jersey adults. About half of the population 

Is being served now in a limited number^ of ways, with the other 
half essentlaijly unserved^ Those now being served, primarily 
utilize children's services, research and reference services, - • 
and book borrowing facilities, ^ther services app^r to be 
minimally used, on a statewide baSils>-^^ 

The choice, therefore, app^rs to be between: 

(1) Concentration on children's servlreS^ research 
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and reference servicesi and book harrowing facilities^ in order ' 
better to meet the needs of current users of these services. 

(2) Development of programs designed to meet other unmet 
needs^of current users and of non-users. 

6. The fact that using' public libraries appears to be'ln 
large part a matter of one's habitual life stylei and not only 
an expression pf interest in'books as such, points up the 
importance of developing the habit of goinq to public libraries 
during childhood^and adolescence. . While'^youthful library 
going does not automatical ly lead to becominq an. adult user, the 
indications are that adult use is unlikely if one was not a user 
in one's youth. A program desianed to develop awareness of the 
full range of pQblic library services among the^ school -age population 
is likely to have a significant long-term pay-off. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

1. Whtle this study demonstrat,es the importance o"f research 
and information seeking as motivations for using public lilnlfries^, 
there is a need for a ful ler understanding of these motivations. 
This includes , among other things, a clarification (ff the difference 
between "research" and'*"information seeking" and a specification 
of the particular population segments motivated by each. 

"2. A full^ assessment of the needs of blac'ks and Spanish 
speaking 4)ebple .could not be achieved in this study because of 
sample limitations. Future research should make specific pravision 
for sampling these populations. Personal, rather than telephone, 
interviews are indicated for surveys of'these populations ,sin6e 
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it ts diff1cu]^t to construct sample frames of blaok or SpaaUh-^ 
speaking telephone households jT 





3. This -study reveals .the importance of improved communication 
if the public is to become aware of the full raW of services\ " 
provided by public libraries. Research designed tb test the lik 
effectiveness of altem'ative communication programs is needed. 

4. This study demonstrates tfie practicality of telephone 
surveys of -the adult population to" measure the use of public librarie 
A research program designed to track trends in use can' with 
confidence employ this method. However 1 there is little purpose - 

to be served at, this time to .conduct such "tracking" studies 
annually. A schedule of statewide telephone surveys every tivo' 
or three y^ars would be sufficient to measure chanoes, which are 
likely to occur gradually-over time. In the interveninl^ years, 
mVd Appear to tfe more productive to concentrate on special 
problems such as those disqussed in recommendations one through 



three. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SROUP DISCUSSIONS 

^An underlying assumption in all the\roup discussions is that 
libraries are a "good thing." Not one personV user or non-user - even 
intimated the feeling that library services are^Gxcessive, that they 
should be curtailed, or that they are a social luxmry. Rather, the 
general feeling was that libraries are important. Even those who feel that 
libraries are "not for :them" may still feel .strongly tftat libraries are a ' ' 
necessary cormutiity resource that, in the words of one minority group non- 
user, "are like a post-office, something that should be ther?-" 



This attitude toward libraries was, in large part, related to/ the 

\\ ' 

belief that they are essential for obtaining the right ^nd of education - 
as a child. For sofne discussants libraries also symbolize cherished 
cultural values - literature, philosoptiy, science^ art, music, -and therefore 
are justified whether or not they themselves are users. Finally, libraries 
were talked about „as a useful source of knowledge and information. 

Book lovers, frequent readers, and appreciators of £he -various services 
provided by libraries were not necessarily library users. In fact,, those 

; • ■ b ^ 

discussants who were most appreciative^ of the intrinsic value of libraries 
w6re often ho| users. Rat+ier^ it often was the case that use, especially 
frequent iise, arose out of a job or school related need to use reference 
boolis^, Als,o a wide range of ^rsonal interests — from information on how 
to write a rfesurrte or panel a room to health and medicine were reasons cited 
by some for using libraries* The extensive primary and secondary resources, 
and standard reference works, that few people are Ijkely to have at. home 
were the, primary attractions for those discussants who use libraries. Thus, 
the caoability of public libraries to draw UDon the services of the larger 
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^•county, college, M unlveysity libraries appeared to be of particul 

significance to a number of the users. \ ^ 

Financial factors affect the nature and 6xtent\of library use, though 
in different ways at different socio-economic levels. Thus,, some discussants 
who could afford their own music collections or libraries of general books 
or fiction nonetheless use libraries for research resources :they do not own, 
to rent films, ar^d th^ like."" Also, those involved in one-time^do-it- 

yourself projects might use a library reference rather than inves^t in 

buying relevant books. There were also some indications that inteKest in 
borrowing non-print materials (for example, films and,tapes) is to art^ 
appreciable degree a function of economic constraint. 

Hany of the users,, even the frequent users, in the di scussion groupfr, 
were not very, f ami 1 iar with the extent of services and programs provided by \ 
the libraries they used other than those, specifically related to their 
immediate needs. Tyoically, th^ visited 'the library, didwhat' they had to 
'do, and then left without visiting other sections or browsing. Their in- 
terest in the library was highly focused and did not indicate any sense of 
involvement or identification with libraries as such. This -attitude toward, 
libraries could best be sumnarized as instrumental — they provide services 
to be drawn upon When the need arises but are not-something of such intrinsic 
value that they acquire personal significance'. 



On ;the other hand, some discussants who' were infrequent or non- 
users nonetheless had a great love fo.r books, knew how to use a library,' 
and were well informed about tRe' many facets of library services and 
programs. Despite their interest in books, and other libisary services, 
their use of libraries msJJmHeSThy such factors as demanding work 
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scbedules, their reliance on technical materials they receive directly, 
their subscriptions to scientific, and professional journals, and'their ; 
ownership of .extensive home libraries. 



As one infrequent user explained, "I have pride in ownership of books"-- 
or others, "If l/am interested in a popular book, especially if it is in ' 
paperjpack, I g,o 'buy it." Another respondent continued, "I would /say that 
is a trend." On the other hand, comtients from these same infreauent or 
non-use-rs conve^y their interest in books and an awareness of availability: . 
"If I have a special problem I don' t mind, drivinq. even to Itew York (to 
borrow from a library)." Or, bookV are our "greafSst-s^oyrce of knowledge/ . 
Other discussants^vK^^^^ feelings but wjg.re"1^ users, 

were professionals with more flexibJe->wor1(' Schedules, or unemployed. In 

any event, an intrinsic rntejr.es t in libraries does not appear to be a major i ^ 

\ ■ \ ^ " 

determinant of library use. - ' • , 

Some frequent library users talked about "getting used" to a, library. 
This atopic was di^scussed to some exteryt in each group. It is best described 
in the discussants' own words: "If yciu go enough you will get used to it." 
.Or, if I neec^ome inforpiation "my first thought is to go to the library." - . 
For these p'^ople, going to the library is a pleasant, comfortabje experience. 
They commented as to the rel-axing atmospKere of 3 library, in favorable 
contrast tp the usual pressures they undergo. (No?ietheless , few indicated, 
they spend\much time other than what is necessary in libraries). 

In contrast is the deep feeling 6f "complete frustration," even ^a 

"scary feeling," experienced by adults who. are unfamiliiar with the library 
and how it works. They are not only unaware of library services^ if they 
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should go.t'd a library they are "coTifused" and often pniharrassM becausp 
they "don't know the system." The inipac/o?-i:<«^j|^n row of bool stacks 
* is overwhelmtng. Even wheiA a librarian was described as hfelpfulj and tl^ere 
were a number of favorable comments on this point, this consisted of the 
librarian finding the needed materials rather than instructing tfje indi- 
vidual on how to find it himself. In this connection, there were a number 
of comments on the utility of large., easily visible signs, color .coding, • . . 
^ and the like. ' • ' 

' ' For many ofHhese "intimidated" discussants, library. use V^as not a 
■ part of iheir childhood. Or, if ,it was, it was unsatisfactory and is n<it 
now part of "their adult life. As one woman , whose parents were immigrants, 
said, " school was a privilege and I only went to the library when I had < 
to." Another woman who is^not/a library user noted that while l-ibraryyusaqe 
' was briefly explained when she was in school , when she didn't understand • 
she was afraid to ask for fear of being called dum'b. Thus, a^pattern es- . 
i tablished early itt school for this woman persists well into adulthood. 
• " Many discussants recognized that library use patterns begin early in life 



and are fostered by instruction in school and by parents encouraging library 
use taking their children to the library. "Library, use is very-much a,' 
chain reaction - my parents took ^ and I took tny son." There was constant 
emphasis qn the impq^tance of teachers introducing children to the library 
'and fostering good reading habUs. Some non -users were especially, concerned 
that their children learn to use the library in school because now, as 
adults, they 'are disappointed that theyV^ot enjoy reading or going to 
the library. 



*> 
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. Adherence to^a . "non-literate" life style/in Which one does things .' 
<i«/as a characteristic of both 'rural and urban discussants who rarely if 

.... „ - 

...ever use a library. For example, a number of non-user discussants who 

Indicated they were, at least mode(f'^ately well informed about their local 

library had interests th^t were outdoor, participant in ji^ure. Similarly, 

some infrequent central city -users, who in some cases voiced stronq 

'-e'ndorsement of the quality of their local! library's facilities, nonetheless 

preferred pursuing their'hobbies (such as pigeon raisina) without utilizing 

relevant references that might be available in that library;- ^ 

■■ ■ -•■ ' • . |. ; 

While a comfortable social setting seems to attract people to 

" — ' " X \\ - . . . ■ 

, use librarieSaUhis seems to .have little influence on the time one spends 

■>4' \ ^. ^ ^ ■ 

.ir[ the libraryl Peopje doing research have to rermn, as; many sources can '-t 

' ""■ ■ ■ : 

be borrowed. xOn the other hand, borrbwers rejjorted they typically find 
*the books they want, perhaps brow-se | 1 ittle and then leave. Only in a 
few cases did anyone speak of goinq to the Itbrary as '.an activity ih'the 
same way one Voes tQ a movie. Rather, as noted earl ier* it is used,as 
a service facility. As a good^^ example, the Margate Library, which.was built 
as a complex with playgrounds and skating and ice skating rinks, is located 
in an area that thev/hole farfiiily can enjoy. This appears to have con- 



tributed to library use. But even, among frequent users of this library, 
the amount of 
to be minimal . 



the amount of time spent in the^ library, except for research tasks, ^seemed 



On the other hand, an unatjtractive or threatening setting can 
discourage the use/af a libr^y. For example^ frequent library users who 
live near the Atlantic City L7ti(^ry^ where the lost, or stolen book rate 

^ - ■ / - V ■ ' ■ h ' 
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was reported as very highj, do not like to use it. Simi/iarly, comments wef'e 

made by Newark discussants that the "caged windows" anji "heavy doors" are 

]! ' • ' 

not very welcoming, Around the Camden and East Camden ; Librari es , the , 

• ■ ° • • ' . 'I . 

social problems such as drug. use and prostitution are [apDarently so wide- 

■. . - , • ! 

spread as to Veep 6ven the curious away. 



Discussants who were uninformed' a|)0ut library services expressed 
considerable^ interest in learning about the many services offered by ' 
libraries. A typjcal reaction of uninformed non-userS .uponjearning about 



these services was "How come we didn't know about that before?" In fact, 
non-users in Camden expressed enthusiasm about going to their local librat 
after learning about what was available." While it is unwarranted to infg^ 
that this enthusiasm will, necessarily be translated into behavior,<lt can 



be a first step in that direction. In this. context publicizing the 
range of Jibrary services'^marbfe/^pecial V effective in .attracting non- 
readers or people whg dc^n't enj|y reading.. As bne non-user said, "People 

should know that y^^u don't. have, to be a, grfeit reader to use th^ library." 

" , V • : 1 ' 

Many informed non-users and users volunteered the conviction tifiat 

full-scale informational and'aldvertising campaigns about' specific library 

' I ■■ ■ ' ' ■ I J 

serv'ices should be instituted. Uninformed discussants tended to agree \ 

with this opiniojT^. A muHi media approach, including adverftisinq ir| 

newspiapers, on radio, a ndPth rough posters' in stores was advocated by some. 

Also, (a number of discussants felt,that advertising should emohasize 

services other tharthe leading of books. One resDondent summed up the 

general feeling well: "The library is in- competition with TV .and cdtnmunity 

centers and -must put its best foot forward and promote itself." 

• '41 ; ' 
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1. While 



The fallowing hypotheses are derived from /the preceding analysis: 

I ' ' " ■ \ ■ 

Ibrarles h^ve aisymbollc val«e as a [social good," this Is not \n 




and oj Itself a mtJtlvatlng factor that leads to the use of library services, 
e symbolic value of lijbparies with respect tQ education "in general, And 



readl^ng In particular, motivates parents 
themselves, to become library users. 



to Induce their children, but not 



^ 3. Interest jn the "Intrinsic" value of library services - especially reading 
but a-lso listening to music - is not in and of Itself 'a motivatinq factor 



that le^ids to the use of library services. 



4. The significant knotivations for library use are "Instrumental" in nature, 
for example: 

a. To obtai n .1 nf ormati on not read.11y available elsewhere/ 

b. To pursue interests that could riot otherwise be afforded. 



5. Although motivations for using a library are primarily Instrumental, the 
intrinsic quality of a library as a relaxing place of knowledge is a source 
of satisfaction while the user is in it. 

' ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

6. Library use, tends to be "Milvalent" ($1ngle purpose) rather than "ooly- 



\ 



'valent" (mnl^tlple purpose). 



7. Because library use is Instrumental and univalent 



, many,^ p*^« 



aps mo^,. \ ^ 

library users feel little personal Involvement or identification w1.th 



libraries. 
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8. If one did not "get used" to using a library as a child - through parental 
influence and/or school training -one is unlikely to be a library user. 




. Those who are not used toNJsing a library seek personal service in meeting 
their imihedi ate, needs rather than in developing general "coping skills." 

10. Non -users .oXli'braries prefer to learn through "imipeaiate experience" 
rather tKan through the secondary acquisition o-f knowledge.. XV 

11. There is a large, latent audience for information about specific services 
provided by libraries, and how to utilize these services. 




/ A 10 ' 

SYNOPSES OF GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

"-^ .SUBURBAN INFREQUENT USERS (PRINCETON) i 

Widespread knowledge of libraries, services and programs among these 
infrequent library users was part of a general awareness o^ community 
affairs. At one time or another most participants had used one or hiore 
of their community libraries in Rocky Hi.ll, Princeton, Sonmerset Co., 
Ewing and Hillsboro as well as the Princeton and Rutgers University libraries. 
^ An early 'indication that this study was being done for the State led Jto 
\ a lively discussion of the economics of local, county and state suppjorted 
Itbraries. 

» ■ ■ 

All of the discussants portrayed, the libraries'they usdd as 
comfartable places to be. Also, all had learned to use libraries at an ' 
early age. Nonetheless their use was infrequent. This apparently derives 
from their conceptualization of public libraries as research resources. 
On the other hand, they think of their home libraries as beinymore for 
general books and novels. Those who are interested in music also had their 
own record co-llections. One man made use of th^ film lending library for 
a church activity. All agreed that they would be inclined to borrow items, 
such as films, that were too costly for individual purchase. 

SUBURBAN /RURAL FREQUENT USERS (MARGATE) 

This group of frequent- users is very educated and familiar with all 
' ar^a*^ libraries, and most of the services provided by these libraries, 
in<:lud1ng the sewing pattern sect\lon. 
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For these discussants, the importanpe of the library was a given 
and their concern was with how to expand library hourl and services to 
reach more people. Ther6 was a lengthy discussion on how extensive a 
ro."Je theJibrary should play in ^'community, with one respondent suggesting 
that' all libraries shou\d be open twenty-four hours a day. There were 
strong feelings that residents of the area should be able to buy a Ventnor ■ 
Library card, which they cannot ^do now. As one man said, "I live two doors 
away and I can't use it because I m not a "Ventnor resident." Qut, of this 
discussion grew the consensus thSit the library board might benefit from 
conducting a utilization study. 

These frequent users learned to use a library as youngsters in 
school. Most were also taken to libraries by their parents ^hen they 
were c"h1ldren. They all now rea4 widely, and those with children take 
them to the library. One woman drove he.r high school aged daughter to 
one of the larger li&raries in the area to do a research report. One nan 
uses the Stockton State College Library rettularl v. For this qrouo, the librarv 
Is a" comfortable, relaxinq place to be. 

URBAN NON-USERS (CAMDEN) ' j ^ . 

In some respects this was the most active, wide ranging discussion 
of those conducted for this study, despite the fact that most of the 
discussants are non-users, and a few didn't even know the scope of books 
available in the library, let alone other services and programs. The 
library was portrayed by these uninformed non-users as a "scary" place 
(particularly the book stacks) with "a watchful ^e on you all the time." 
In contrast, two women had at one time used the library extensively. 
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One, whose father was 



J college library president, played the role of 



"educating" the rest ojf the group as to the ranqe of books and services 
available in a tibraryfand on how to use one. The non-users who" thus 
learned about libraries became very eage\to have library personnel 
"help -you learn your way around." Th^y also stressed the importance of 
advertising "how usefijl it i^." 



, Underlyinq mucl- 



of the discussion was the reality the unsafe 



social setting (specif ically. prostitution and drugs) of the main Camden . 



library. Apparently, ;he E^st Camden branch, although in a lovely park 
setting, is beset by t lese problems, which tenths to keep potential library 
users away. It is thel^efore not surprising that the idea of a bookmobile 
was well received. 

URBAN, FREQUENT USERS (TRENTON ABEA) ^ 

. This was a very slow-moving group unable to sustai(i much of a' 
discussion. Some of the college students in the group. even raised their 
hands when they wanted to speak. The qrpup members were frequent users 
because they were either students or needed job-related or other such 
research material. The one woman who said she went to the library to get 
a book when she had nothing to do one evening was atypical. 

Despite be-ing frequent users, these discussants were largely 
uninvolved with the library. Illustrati^ve of this is the group's dismay, 
on one hand, at learning that the small Lawrence Township Library was the 
township's only library and, on theother hand, not one knowing that for 
years there has been community pressure to get a better facility. 
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Most of the discussants remembered school "courses in whiph they were 
taught to use the library. Most "qot used" to books by readinq wh,en they , 
were young either because of oarental pressure, school assignments , or 
in some instances, enjoyment. Illustrative of the last is one woman who 
grew up in a rural area and remembered that reading was her form of 
entertainment. They certainly want comiiiunity libraries because they want 
them t© be "accessible" - especially tflfc their children. 

This led into an Extended discussion on libraries being Tocated in 
shopping centers.' Some felt that If tKey were located in shopping centers 
'peoole, espicTalTy ^eenaflers* might get sidetracked into the stores. Also, 
the high level of activity in shopping centers was felt to be anttth6tical 
to the "relaxing" atmosphere of a 1 ibrary,' whidh was felt to be one of 
the pluses of a library. O")^ the other hand, some felt that it would be 
advantageous to be' able to combine shopping and^ a trip to the library.^ 

. RURAL. NON-USERS (SPARTA) • « 

Although most of the participants in this grourare rathe/ well 
informed about the library facilities in their area, they tendAd, use 
libraries very occasionally. This is the result of their interest in 
out-of-doors activities. As one. woman said » "I' ve only been here a 
couple of years so I haven't had the time to go." With" the exception 
of one woman in the group who said sh^ "practically grew up in the 42nd 
Street Library" and currently reads a lof, the discussants expressed 
, interest in such activities as hunting and qamping. 

There was a lively discussion 'on "getting used" to the library, 
with some expressing disappointment in themselves for not liking tp/read 

47,. 
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more. But^ one man said> "as a youngster I woulflhwake up at 3:30 In the 
morning and milk the cows befor? going to school and when I read 1n the 
eveninq I wouVd fall asleep. V Another woman who never got Into the "habit" 



of reading is, now trying to take her children to the library on^a regular . 
basis. . ' , * 

There was apparently some community opposition to what many considered/ 
"elaborate" library plans before the new Sparta facility was built. One ^• 
woman indicated she was opposed to the library having a kitchen atid fireplace. 
• During this discussion strong feelings were also expressed that non- 
residents should be able to buy a card for this Sparta library. One man 
' • ■ ^■^ ' . " » " — '-■ 

felt that if even a^dime of Federal money was used to build the 'library, 

anyone should.be able to use it. When someone indicated only Sparta 

residents could borrow, books another respondent calVed the library and 

learned that non-Sparta residents could buy a card. / ' 

Despite the fact that they, are all non-users, most discussants 
described both the Spar^ta and Sussex County libraries as warm, friendlv 
places with helpful librarians. ^ - 

URBAN. INFREQUENT USERS (NEWARK) , - 

■ A ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ■•■ 

Despite their being infrequent users, these discussants. were very 

^^^-^ "> 

familiar with all the area libraries and many of the outreach protjrams such \ 
as the bookmobile, "roving-reader," community films, arts and^ yafts program, 
"fun and games," and story hour. They emphasized the large Bl^ack book 
section at the Springfield brafich library, but when asked if this was 

imoortant to them in determininq use, they backed off, sayinn "it*s uo 

• • • , , _ ♦ 

to the individual." . ' , 



.Although these discussants had learned about libraries in school, 
few grew up in a coirounity with a public library.. Also', with the exception 
of one or two, they werelro-t^in teres ted in reading. Thus, their attitude 
was that the oublic library is not for them.' They watch TV, fish, listen 
to music, and two raised pigeons. They saw little or no relevance of 
libraries to these interests. Rather, they felt that a library is for 
students and business people. One discussant who is a reader said that 
libraries are for women at home so they could keep. up on things and not 
become stagnant. ' k ■ 

* - , - ■ . 

nonetheless,, they all agreed that libraries werSmecessary to their 
comnunity "Itke a post-office, something th-at should be there.", They also 
placed great value Ofi their, children learning how to use a library, even 
thoufjh they expressed disinterest when the one reader in the group tried 
to explain the library "system" to them. In short, there seems te be 
little to attract these non-users to the library. As one discussant 
\ comraented, "people only go if you give something away." When another 
pointed out that the library was a free service, this evoked the response, 
that a free service was not enough - it had to be a tangible aift. 



/ 
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Spanish Speaking Users < Trenton) 

' ' ' . ' " ' " ' t 

At the very outset and runnina through the session, there is 
•frequent evidence that the group had little familiarity with the 
full range of services avatlable at public libraries. There wbs 

• little evidence of rear interest everi after being informed a bo ijt 
these services. This attitude is particularly striking since all 
the discussants we.re attending school, either full time or part time. 

Similarly, the*belief that libraries are for other people and 
not oneself is implicit in tti^cormients niade by all the group members. 
The ohe exception is the rarely o^urring specific Veed for looking 
» up inforfnatfon that' is not more easily a vt14<iblW elsewhere. One 
woman who reports seeing notices of programs for "toddlers" in the 
window of the local library never follows up on th^m, even though 
she. has a "toddler" and expresses an interest in such programs. 
Another discussant remembers -seeing "lawyers" and "doctors" using 
■ libraries. ' v 

Many of the reasons voiced for not using libraries rejiate 
to concerns about prpblems^involved in library use. These included 
losing books and having to pay for them, the risk of children at home < 
. • damaging a borrowed library book, the intimidation of a "'lady (librarian) 
jumping on her", and the constraints of silence required in libraries. 

The 'typical prefer en c^ is to buy books or magazines'rather than 
borrowing from a library, so as to feel free to use them at one's 
pleasure. For example, buying- books enables one to read when it pleases 

* him/her rather than being Titnited by borrowing periods. Similarly, 

the radio can be turned on or records played as one pleases. And records 
. or books that are owned can be ^oanec^^ given to friends. 
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Two thirds of all New Jersey adults live 1n households 1n which 

at least one ^lle^nber has a public library card, and over half either 
have a card in their own name, have a family card* or have a. 

spouse who has a card. There is some tendency for women to be 

re likely than men to have a, card in thA|y nwn namp.. 



At* least one "household member has 
public library card ^ ' ~~" 

Card is in name ofi^ , 

F^mi ly 

.Respondent 

Husband/wife 

Child 

Parent 

Other 

No one in household has card 



All N.J. 
Adul ts 

% 



Sex of Respondent 



Men 



W omen 



65 ^ ' 


- 65 


' 64 


-6 


5 


« . 


31 


2^ 


33 


19 


23 


16 


32 


28 


35 


4 


5 ■ 


/ 3 


5 


• 


4 


'35 


35 


36 


100 ' 


100 


,100 



51 
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vAlmost half of all those 115 - 34 years old have a card in thei r ' own name 
comparea with one fifth ot thos^ 50 or older. • Moreover, those 50 pr 
older are much less likely than middl^ aged> pr younq adults toOive in 
househoTcIs, in which no one has a card., YhOse 35 - 49 are particularly likely 
to report that there is a child ih their household who has a*card. However, 
those 35 - 49 -are less likely* than young adults to have a card in their^ 
own name. ^ . . , ■ ^ ^ 

- . Age of Respondent 



]8, - 34 35 - 49 50 or older 



At least one household member ha)k 79 81 42 

public library carJ ~ ^ ^ 

Card is in name of: ^ ^ 

Fami ly 

Respondent ^ 
Husband/wife ^ 
Child 
' Parent 
Other^ I 

No one in ho us eht) Id. has card ; ^ 



8 


^ 8 


3 


46 , 


31 


20 


27 


28 


, 8 


22 


63 


17 


12 


1 




12 


* 


3 


21 


.a 


58 


100 


- lOQ 


100 



^ Less tban one per ceat 



\ 



six out of ten college educated adults ha/i/e ^ public library card 



in their own name, an/l nine o^i^f ten live tn /library card households. 
The proportion ^>^ir^ivi duals with cards, and /of households with at 
'Wast one person wfth la card, drops off sharply with decreasing e 
hus, onl/three /n ten high school gradual^es have a card in their 
name, emd about jbne in ten of those who mdf\6t complete high school 




On the other hc^nd, high school graduates are^ the most likely to report 



that there is a chijd in tjjeir househo'^ljzl whfi has a card. 

/cation of Respondent 



/ Col/I ege H.S. Grad Less 



/ 



At least one household member has 
public library card" ] 

Card is in name of : . 

Family 

V Respondent 

Husband/wife 

Child 

Parent 

Other 

' A' 

„No one in household has card 



68 



% 

40 



10, 


/ ' ■ 


2 


59 


/ 28 


12 


36 


20 ^ 


4 


30 


38' 


24 


6 ' 


4 


1 


6 


4 


6 


12 


32 


60 


100 


100 


100 



• * . 
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c/ose to half of those employed in business, professional, 
clericai, or sales occupations have cards in theiV own name, and the 
great Majority live in households in' which at least, one-person has 
a cer/4^ This contrasts sharply with* manual workers, or with ^ose not 



in the labq^^ jForce. 



Occupation Sf Respondent 



Bus. Clerical , 
Prof. Sales 



Non -Labor 
Mgnual Force 



At feast ©ne househo^ld jnember has 


85 


' 80 


54 


51 


public library card 






Card is in name of: 








\ 


Family 


6 


8 


5 


5 


/ Respondent 




■ 42 


17 


28 


Husband/wife ' 


^1 


23/ 


14 


12 


Child^ - 


36 




28 


,24 


Parent 


5 ' 


5 


4 


2 


' Other- 


3 


" 8 . . 


7 


. 2- 


No one in household has card 


15 


20 


^ -46 . 


4? 




100 


100 


\ 100 


.100- 
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Members of manual worker households are mucJyless likely than 
are members' of business'^or professional houseliolds to have a card in their 
own name^ .Nonetheless! there is no cftfferen'ce between manual worker 
^Nand business or professional households in the proportion reporting* 
a child who has a card. Members of clerical and sales households are 
iritermediate between manual versus business, or professional .hoti^olds, 
in the proportion who have cards -in their own names, 'afld are\less ^ 
likely to have a child with a card in their household. Two thirds of 

households whose tffead is not in' the labor force (typically retired) 

' . ' ' ' \ ^ ' 

do nothave any member with a card. i 1 : 

Occupation, of Chief Wage Earner 

Bus, Clerical, Manual NonXLabor 

Force. 



Prof. Sales 



At least pne household member 
has publ 10^ library card 

Card is in name of: 



■% 
87 



69 



[■J orker 

% 

62 



% 
35 



pimily ^ 


10 


* 5 , ; 


6 


* 

9 


« Respondent 


. • 51 


36 


23 


19 


Husband/wife > 


34. 


. 26 


14 


■ 7 


Child { . 


41 


26 


39 


fi 


Parent' 


6 


7 


3 




, Other \ 


4 


5 


5 < 


6 


No one in household Has card-^ 


13 


31 


38 ' 


65 




100 


• 100 


100 ' 


100 



* Less than, one per cent ^ , 
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Two thirds of parents of schooUage children report ihat at least' • 
one.of their children (has a public library card, whilfe two/f if ths^ of parents 
of preschool children report that they have a child with a -card. 
On the other hand, parents' of preschool children are- more likely 
to have a card in their own r%ii^than are parents of school-age 
children Or nun-parents. ./ 

rliose who have neither preschool or school age children Are 
least likely to hav« a card in their own name. Furthermore, half llVe 
in households without anyone who has a card. A'ppare/itly library card 
ownership is at a peak dijrinq school years and young adulthood. 

Parents of ' 

Preschool School Age / 

Children Children Neith er 
— — — 

% % % 



At least one household member 


78 


86 


'52 


has public library c§rd ^ 




Card is ifi name of: • 








Family \ 


9 


9 


4 


'Respondent 


45 


§5 


27 


Husband/wife 


34. 


28 


11 


Child 


39 


68 


>2 


' ^.-^arent 


1 


1 


■ 6 


Other 






8 


No one in household has card 


22 


14 


48 




100 


100 


100 
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The Incidence of library card ownership Is relatively high In 
suburban communities and low In rural comnunltles, both on an Individual 
and household basis. Also, family cards tend to be more cononon In the 
southern section of the state while' caWs in ^he nafnes of individual 
adults or children" tend to be less common. 'At the same time, the 
overall Incidence of households'with cards is marg4nally lower in the 
south than irv other sections of the state. 



Section of State 

North " Northwest, 

east Central South 



Type of Community 
Urban suburban Rural 







% . 




% 




% 


At least one household 


66 • 


64. 


61 


64 


.68 


56 


member has public library 










T 


• 


card 














Card is in name jDf : 




t 










„ . ' Family 


6 . 




10 


. 6 


7 


3 


^ ' , Respondent 


35 


34 


17 


27 


37 


25 


Husband/wife 


19 


22. 


18 


16 


■ 22 


24 


" • . Child 


32 


35 


•28 


31 


35 


25 


Parent 


4 


4 


3 


3 


J. 5 


. 4 


qther 


5 


8 


3 


6 


- 4 


7 


No one in household has card 


34 


36 


39 


36 


32 


44 




100 


100 


100 


100 




- 100 
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The more books in one's home, the more likely one Is to have a library 

card-in one's name and to have other family members with cards. In 

other words, having a personal library does not decrease^the Tfkellhood 

that one will have a-*library card. A similar relationship eKists 

with respect to the actual use of books. 

Number of Adult 



Books In Home 



65 or 16- 
more 6£ 



15 or 
Less 



Number of Books 'Read or Referred 
to In Previojtis Three Months 

6 or k 
more .1 - 5 None 





% 


% 


% ■ 






h 


-At least one househald 
member has public 
library card 

Card Is In name of: 


80- 


58 

V 


36 


85 


70 


40 


Family 


9 


4\ 


1 


10 


; 7 


2 


Respondent 


43 


23 


12 


53 


32 


9 


Husb^ind/wife 


27 


13 


10 


\ 29 


- 21 


8 


Child « 


37 


33 


18 


1 


37 


26 


Parent 


6 


3 






5 


1 


Other 


5 


6 


3 


5 


7 


4 


No one in household has 
^card^ 


20 


42 

• 


64 


15 


30 


60 




-4 00 




.100 - 


mi - 


100 


l¥ 
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Demographic Patterns , ' , ' 

Just under half (46%) of all those interviewed reported they had 

gone to a public library at least once durinq the past twelve. months. 

Of these, '18% had gone twelve or more times, while thr renalnfnp 28% 

had gone less ofterv. - 

While there is no difference between men and women in the proportion 

who had -gone to a public ^library at least once, women are more likely 

to have been frequent users. - 



All N.J. 
Adults 

% 



Sex 

. Male iFemale 
% % 



Number of visits to public 
library in past 12 months 

|2 or more 

1 - JV 
None* 



18 
28 
54 

100 



1.5, 

31 
54 

100 



22 
23 
55 

100 



The relatjonship of library use to three indicators of socio-economic 
status — education, income/and occupation while similar, are not 
identical. The divergences in these relationships indicates that education 
is of paramount importance. ' " / f 



* Includes one percent "don't know" 
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\ Being a public library user, especlallyv a frequent user, varies 
sharply with ediicatttrn. Inttderu:^/ use Is very high anibng the' college 
educated^ drops off appreciably among high school graduates?, and then 
declines t^a low point among those less well edijcated. 

Education 



Number of visits to publlq 
library In past 1 2^ months 

12 or more \ 

1-11 

None ■ ' : 



College 
% 

38^ 
40 . 
22 



100 



High School 
"Graduate 

' % 
15 

' 29 
56 

100 



Less 

% • 

7 

14 
79 
100 




Public library usage also Varies by Income, but not so sharply. Making 
allowance for the fact that education and Income are correlated with 

each other, this Indicates that It l\ not the adult's financial status but 

\ ' ■ ' 

how well educated one Is tha^ influenc^ whether-lve or she will be a 

■ ■ ^ ji \ - ■ ' -■ ■ 

library user. Frequency of us^ Is hiah aritong all those with family 

Incomes $15,000 or more, and then drops off cit each successively lower 
Income bracket. 

" Ahnual Family Income 




iber of visits to public 
library In past 1? months 

12 or more 

1-11 '"' " 

ffbne 



!>;2D,000 
or more 

% 



$15,000 

'"^ %\ 



$10,000 
$14,999 

% 



Under 
$10,000 

%- 



, 26 . 


20 


\ 0 


8 


34 


37 


\29 


15 


40 


43 




77 


100 


. 100 


looX 


100 
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Professional and business «peQj;»le , and members of households whosp 
head Is In this occupational category, are relatively prone to be public library 
users. This is undoubtedly related to the need for formal educsition to 
tie in such occupations. • ^ 

Clerical and sales workers are more likely than manual v/orkers 
to be frequent users, even though there is little difference between 
these two occupational groups in the proportion who made at least one 
library visit. On the other hand, when occupation of the household head 
(usually a male) is considered tKere is little difference between members 
of manual worker versus cjerica-l and sales worker households. 

3ince, as noted below, women are as likely as men to have. made at 
"least one public library visit in the past year but more likely to have 
been frequent visitors, this suggests that if a male manual worker is 
a library user the likelihood is that he is a moderate user oftly. 

Members of non-labor force households, primarily oliler households whose 
head is retired, are unlikely to be users, especially frequent users. . 
On the other hand wh'en all non-labor force persons are considered .(which 
includes housewives ana[ some students as well as retirees), library usaae 
is moderately hiqh. • 

:cupatton of 



/ 



Occunation of 



Number of visits 
to public 


■ \ 

Prof ,Clericai\ 
Bus. Sales 


\lanual 


rion- 

Labor 

Force 


Prof,, Clerical. 

Bus.' Sal 6s Manual' 


Non- 

Labor 

Force 


library in past 
12 months 
















12 or more 


34 


12 


iX 


10 


■ 31 


21 ^ 6 


, 21 


1 - 11 . 


36 


32 


28\ 


12 


39 


31 29 


19 


None 


30 


56 


57 


78 . 


30 


48 65 


• M. 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


/loo TOO ^ 


100 
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Aqe is almost as impoirtant a correlate of library us-age as is 
education. Young adults are particularly likely to be library 
users. Those between 35 - 49 are as likely to be frequent users, 
b„ut less likely-to be moderate users. Usaqe drops off sharply • 
aniong those 50 or older. 

Age of Respondent 





IR - 34 


35 - 49 50 


and older 






% 


% 


Number of visits to public 
library in past 12 months 








12 or more 


23 


24 - 


11 


1 - 11 


41 


29 


17 


None ' 


36 


. 47 V 


72 




Moo 


100 


100 



Parents of either preschool or school aqe children are much 
more likely to be library users than non-parents (includes those 
'whose children have finished school). Since a\ very larae 
- proportion of those 18-34, and of those 35 - 49, are parents, 
it seems likely that one factor involved in the high use ' 
rates in these two age categories is parental status. 

. Parehtal $tatu» 



T . 49 



Parentis of 

PreschooT School age 
children children ^ 



Neither 





% 


% 


% 


Number of visits to public 
library in past 12 months 






• 


12 or more 


26 


28 


13 


1 - 11 


.38 


'31 


22 


None 


36 


41 


' 65 




100 


100 


100 
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While there Is some sectional and type of community differentiation 
in the Incidence of library users, it is of little magnitude. 
The South is characterized by the lowest incidence, and the . 
suburbs the highest. 



• Section of State 

North- M.W. , 

east Central" South 



.Type of Comroiinity 



Urban Suburban Rural 



% 



% 



Number of visits to 
a public library in 
the past 12 months 

12 or more 

^1-11 

None 



20 
26 
54 

100 



17 

33 
50 

.100 



15 
25. 
60 

100 



% 



16 
25 
59 

100 



% 



22 
30 
48 

1,00 



-^7 



56 



100 



llife Style , , ' 

/ 

^ The incidence of public library use also varies sharply by a number 
of "life style" characteristics that are related to the services that 
-are provided by public Tibraries. These include book ownership, the number 
,of books one reads or refers to, ownership of phonograph records, and 
participation in community organizations. 

'Caution must be exercised in interpretinn these relationships since 
these life style characteristics are all associated with socio-economic 
status. For Example, the higher one's socio-economic status, the more 
^likely one is to own many books. 
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The more books, one owns, the more likely he/she is to have used 
a public library in the past twelve months. Those' with large personal 
libraries are the most likely to be frequent users. In other words, 
personal libraries do not replace public libraries. 

Number of Adult Books Owned 

65 Or 15 or 

Number of visits to public ' more 16 - 64 Less 
library in past 12: months — r — - ^ ' 

12 or more 28 11 4 

1 - 11 ' 32 ' 26 T9 

None 40 63 77 

100 100- ' 100 
A similar pattern exists with respect to how many books one has 

used in a three month period. While it might be expected that frequent * 

book users would be the more likely to be public library users, it is - 

pertinent to note that the overwhelming majority of frequent book users 

are also frequent public library users. That is, those who have the 

greatest need for books' do utilize public libraries to satisfy at least some 

Of their needs. Conversely, non-book users are very unlikely to use 

public libraries at all. ... . r n ■ n \, 

Number of Books Read or Referred 
Number of visits to public . to In Past three Months 

library in past 12 months ~~ ^~ r~'~ ~ 
" — ' — 6 or more 1 - 5 None 

= - " - %' ' % % 

' . 12 or more ' 38 . 15 4 

1 - 11 36 , 36 8 ■ . 

• . ' _26, _49^ _88. 

} 100 100" ' lOQ 



' [ Brl5 

Ownership of phonograph records or albums (other than for children) 
is also positively correlated to the use .of public 1 ibraries. Those who own more 
than a minimum oiv records are twice as likely as those who own few -or* 
no records tobe users of ^public libraries. • " 

■Number of Adult Records Owned 



Number of visits to 


65 or 




15 or 


publ ic library in 


more 


16 -.'64 


less 


past twelve months 


• % 


% 


%' 


12 or more 


27 


20 


0 


1 - 11 


32 


30 




None 


41 


50 


' 72 




100 


100 


100 



Community group leaders are also far more likely than non-leaders 

to be users of public libraries. 

• , I' ' - ^ 

I ' ° Served as official or on committee for . 

Number of visits vto community organization during past 2-3 years 
.public* library in ■ . 

. * past twelve months JL§1 Jil ■ 

% % ■ • 

12 or more. ^9 14, 

■ 1 - 11 32 "25 . ^ 

None , 39 61 ' . 



100 100 
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Ethnic Variations In the Incidei/ce of Public Lib^^v Use 

Since the statewide incidence of black and Spanish speakinq ' 
telephone households is low, the sample base for these two population 
segments is too small for any statistical analysis (only 31 blacks, 
and merely .11 Spanish speaking), ^nonetheless, because of the 
speejal needs of these population segments, it is. des^irable to look 

for possibly suggestive patterns of response compared with''**^^.-™^..^.... „,„,..., 

patterns of public library use among whites. 

The Indications are that the incidence of public library use 
among blacks and the Spanish speakinq segment is particulaHy low, ^ « 
at a rate comparable to that measured among all those with family 
incomes under $10,000 a year. Among both blacks and Spanish speak'ing respon- 
dents about one in' five reported going to a public library in the. 

»' . ■ . 

previous twelve months. (Table 44) This compares with 23% of all 

those with annual family incomes under $10,000. (Table 43). 

Virtually the only^ reason mentioned by blacks and Spanish speaking 
respondents for going to a public library was "research/reference". 
(Table 80). Similarly)', likely reasons for aoing to a public library 
in the nixt year are predominantly research and information 
seekinct. (Table '92). This suggests that the use of public libraries 
by adult blacks and Spanish. speaking people may be restricted to 
those few who have been able to continue thi^i^r education beyond 
j|iigh school. ^ ^ . 

Somewhat more than half of all blacks and Spanifhspeakina respondents 
in the sample report that at least one member of their household 
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has a public- library card.- (Table 98). Th'is compares with 49% 

of all those with annual fan'ily incomes of $10,000 - $14,999, and 

32% 'of all those with annual family incomes under $10,000. (Table 97). 

•• Of possible significance is the fact that- about three out of <■ 
every ten blacks report a child in thpir household has a public 
library card (Table 98). This\^poiTfpares with 30% of everyone in the^ 
$10*,000 - $14,999 /income birdcket,. and 9% of .those with incomes 
under .$10,000. (Tabl^"97). It may be that blacks are making special 
efforts to genejr^te the use of public libraries amonq, their children. 
At th^ saine^ time; account must be taken of the comparative youthfulness 
of'^the black population. It may be that a larqer proportion of 
black than of white hou$eholds have children but that the proportion 

. S ...... 

•Of black children with cards is smaller than among whites. Also, 
the small incidence of children with cards in low income households 
may be- a reflection of the low incomes characteristic of many 
older people. . ' . ^ , 

The indicatiQhs are that the use of books by blacks and Spanish 
speakinq people is low, aqain at a rate comparable to that among all 
those with annual family incomes under ?;10,000. About, half of all 
blacks and Spanish speakinq respondents report they did not read , 
or refer to any books in the previous t*hrr6e months (Table 26). 
This compares very closely with 52% of all low income people (Table 25) 

Own-ershiF? of chi Idren's, books amonq blacks compares closely 
to the incidence among all whites, and appears to be higher than amonq 
low income people in general. Over half of the black respjBfltlents 
reported owning at least some children's books, compared with 52% of 
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all whites and 26% of all J:hose with family incomes under $10,000 a year. ^'^^ 
(Tables 38 & 37). Ownership of children's books in the Spanish speakinp 
segment appears 'to be comparable to .the incidence amonn all low income people. 

Just about all blacks and Spanish speaking respondents own at least 
some'books for adults. Thit compares. with 93% of all v^hites and 91% of ' 
aril those with family incomes under $10|000. Moreover, about eight, out of 
ten. blacks and seven out of ten Spanish speaking respondents own* 16, or more 
books for adults. This compares with 81% of. all bTacks and 59% of all" 
those with incomes under $10,000 (Tables 37 R 38). 

. ' Blacks appear to have a cleare^^ncepf ion of the possible celevance 
of public library services to their nee^^-^an do the Spanish speaking 
respondents (thougfi the small bases involved make such a comparison very 
tenuous). In any event, somewhat larger proportions of blacks than Spanish ' 
speaking respondents expressed interest in each of thirte&n specific 
services. (Table 116). The level of interest of blacks inXach service appears to' 
parallel the pattern among whitbs. However, blacks may be somewhat more 5. / 
likely to be. interested in musical events, movies ,yadult education and ' , / ■ 
children's service, and less interested' in refen^e services than are whi€es. 

With respect to types of books that one rjnght b or rov^^, blacks appear to 
be more interested than the Spanish, speaking respondents in current ev6f(ts and 

job related books(Table 110). Blacks also appear to be'more interest^ than 

« ' ' 1* 

; whites in books related to house projects and work, and less interested 

-.- ^ ■ - ' ^ ■ . / 

ir\ current best sellers.. 

.0 , > " 

Blacks .appear to be equally interested as^ the Spanish speaking population 
' ' ' ' , ' . 

. in borrowing records or tap^s, prints or sculpture, or movie films. Both 

minority groups appear to beliiore interested than whites in borrowina /' 

records or tapes. Interest in borrowing, movie film>is*at abdut the same level. 
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DemoqcapMc Profiles of Users and Hon-Users ' ^ 

Another way of analyzinq demographic patterns of p.ublic library, use 
is by comparing the "profiles" Qf users and non-users. That is, instead of 
examining "incidence" of use f i.e., the proportion of users "in each 
demographic segment) one can consider what proportion of users and non- - 
.users belong to each demograph.i c Segment . ' ' , 

' The tables on the following pages cotnpare the demographic profiles 
of frequent users, moderate users, and non-users. The i^ajor natterns are: 

Sex Frequent users are more likely than moderate or non-users to be women. 

Age Frequent .users are disproportionately 3^ - 49, while^inoderate users 
are disproportionately 18 - 34, ^nd nola-users 50 older. 

Education. Frequent, users are better. educated than moderate users who, 

' in turo, are better educated than non-users.^ , • . " 

' • • \ 

Family Incom^ .'^requent users tend to liave somewhat \inher incomes than 
" moderate 'users iffancl' appreciably higher than non-tisers.. 

,/ ' Occupation of ChieM iQ fle Earner Frequent users are the most, likely 
' to come from j^flMess and professional households, and non-users 
from non-l^ri5tJrI^f^;,ho\^eholds. "/ 

- Responden t Occupation 'i^r§<i^|> users are relatively likely^to be employed 
in white collar ocQup(^P or else not to be in the labor foree. 

Race Users are more 1 ikely tiaS^non-users to be white. 

Section fff S^tate Users and non-Q^fers tend to come from each section of 
the state to about the sarrie degree. 

Type Of Community Frequent user$.:8re relatively likely to be suburban, 
while non-users are relattvelyjikely to be urban. 

■\ 

Parental Status . Jrequent-and mo'derate ushers are more. 11 kel^, than 
non-users to 'have preschool or school age children. ^ 

sMarital Status Frequent and moderate users are more likely than rigp- 
tfsers never td have married. This is reflective of the ane 
differences between users and non-users noted above. 
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Frequent 
Users 



Moderate 
Users 




Non- 

Users 

1 



STATEWIDE 



SEX 



Men . 

Women * , 
/ .■ . 

AGE 

• 18 - 34 
35-49 

50 and over 
Undesignated 

EDUCATION^ 
Collie 

Htqh school graduate ' 
High schooHncomplete 

Undesignated 

FAMILY INCOME 

$20^000 and over 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
Under $10,000 
Undesigsated 

CHIEF WAGE EARNER'S OCCUPAflON ' 

Profess ionaV and business 

Clerical and sales 

Manual - , 

Non-labor \ 

Farmer 
- Undesignated 

RESreQ&ENT'S OCCUPATION (If not chief 
wag^earner) , "- ' 
Professional, and business 
Clerical and sales 
Manual 

, . Non-labor / ' - 

Fa,rmer 

Undesignated 
RACE 

White ' 
Black 

Spanish-speaking 
Undesignated 

SECTION OF STATE ' . 

Northeast 
Northwest/Central 
.South 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


37 
63 


52 
48 


HI 

53 


37 
35 
24 

4 - 


49 
27 
23 
1 


20 
23 

53 
4 


52 
37 

n 


46 
17 
5 


10 

, 45" 
44 

1 


39 

29., 
10 
7 ■ 
15 


34 
28 
18 
10 
. 10 


20 
18 
20 
25 
17 


47 
8 
29 
10 


35 
14 
37 

8 ' 

1 

5 


14. 
12 
.38 
27 
1 

8/ 


27 
16 
8 
37 


' 23 
18 
24- 
23 


4 

9 * 
13 
26 
36 . 

2 


12 


12 , 


14 


84 
3 

1 ^ 
12 


80 - 
4 

' 2 
14 


74 
10 
4 
12 


66 ^ • 

16 

18 


58 

'21 
21 


60 
16 
24 
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Frequent , Moderate Non- 

Users Users Users 

TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Urban . . 46 ' 52 / 58 

Suburban ^ • 45 . • 38 • / 32 

Rural ^ 9 10 , 10 

PARENTAL STATUS 

Preschool children 23 23 11 

School age children 53 42 26 

Neither ^ 40 46- 67. 

MARITAL STATUS 

Never^marrled 17 22 .9 

Married 75 66 71 

. Widowed T 4 5 

Dlvorced/Sejsarated 6 ,6 5 

Other * ■ 1 * 

Undesignated 1*1 1 




* Less than one per cent / 

- / 

- - / 
/ 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY USE BY ADULTS 
on RFHAI F-OF nWR F/V1ILY MEMRFRf!, ' 

t n 

An important aspect of public library going is usf on behalf of 
other family members, primarily children. In such cases, once at the 
library, the tendency is to spend at least some time there for oneself. 
This indicates that services for adults that can be utilized while 
.taking children to the library ,or running errands for them,can meet 
an important need.,, ° , « 

Taking f^amily Members to Library 

Almost half, of all. library users report thatVt least once in the 
past year the purpose of their visit was to take some) other\temb^ 
•of the family rather than for themselves. This is mole characteristic 
,of woniep than of men. ftreover, in such instances, most 
took the opportunity to spend time in the library fbrtkems elves. 

All N.J. 



Went to public library 


Adults 


Men 


•••'omen 


in^past year 


% 


% 


- % 


Total Users 


45 


46 


■ &S 


For self only 


25 


29 


21 


To take fami ly member 


20 


16 ^ 


24 


1,2,3 times 


8 


7 


8 


4-9' times 


4 


5 


5 


10 'times or more 


7 


• 3 


10 


CouWn't saif^how often" 


1 


- 1 


1 


Spent time for self 








Yes 


14, 


11 


17 


Mo ' ^ . 


6 


5 


6 


Couldn't remember 


* 


» 

* 


' 1 



* Less than one per cent. 
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♦ This behavior pattern Is particularly cdrmon ainoftg parents 

of preschool and school ane children but not others, Indicating that 
It Is specifically the taking -of children that Is Involved. 

Parents of 



Went to public library 
In past year 

Total Users 

For self only 
- To take family member 
1. 2. 3 times 
4-9 times 
10 times OP more 
Couldn't say how often 

Spent time for self 

i Yes " , 

■rJo 

Couldn't remember 



Preschool 
Children 


. School Age 
Children 


Neither 


' % 






64 




35 


23 


17 


28 


41 * 


42 


7 


• 

n 


14' 


4 


13 


11 


1 


17 " 


15' 








1 . 


32 


31 


4 


8 


10 


2 


1 


1 


1 




\ . 
\ 
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Frequent public library users ar6 very likely to qo in orde^J) 
to take a family member there. Th'ey do this so often, in fact that many 
would not otherwise be frequent users. Still, once there, most do spend 
s6me time for themselves.VStmilarly , many moderate users woufd not bey 
»users at all if they did not takVIPWl^ungmbers td the library^ • " 



Went* to Dubllc Hhrarv 
In past year 


Frequent 
Usfers 

% 


Moderate. 

t Ic o v*c 
Ubcr b 

% 


Total Users 


100 


100 


For self only 


A , , 44 


62 


To take family member 


^, > 

: 56 


38 . 


1.2,3 times 


9 


24 


4-9 times . ' 


7 


12 


10 ttmes or tmorp 


, 36 


1 


Couldn't say 


• 

4 


1 


Spent time for self 






Yes 


46 


22 


Mo 


» i 
7 


16 ' 


Couldn't remember 


3 
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Running errands for family members 

Goincj'to public .^libraries in order to run errands for oth^ family 
member^s is of more limited siqnificance. Nonetheless-; when errand running 

is add6d to visits'made in order to take family members to the library, 

■ \ , \ 

it is obvious that a large part of adult library use \is not self- 

stimulated. Also errand running does account for a fair proportion 

of library visits, amonq parents of school age children! and amonq 

frequent users. T - . 

A small proportion of library users^report they have gone to a 

library to run errands for ^.family members rather than for themselves. 

There is little difference between^men and,women in the proportion 
who ran errands for family members in the past year, but women are 

the more likely to have.. done sb frequently. ^ \ 



1 



Went to public librar7^^^\^^ 
in past year 


All M.J. 
Adults 

1 


Men 

% 


Women 

% 


Total users^ 


45 


■ 45 - 


45 


Went to library to 
run family errand 


, Q 


8 




Number of times 1 








1-3 


3 


4 ■ 


3 


4-9 


1 2 


3 


2 


10 or more 


3 


1. 


' '5 


Couldn',t say how often 


1 


4r 


4r 


Spent time in library for self while there 






Yes 


6 


3 


8 


■ No 


3 


5 


2 



Less than one per cent. 
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Parents of school age children are relatively likely to go to a * 
public library 1n order to run family errands for family members »wh11e parents 
of preschool children are less likely to do so. Apparently 
older Children who no longer need their parents to take them 
to the library nonetheless rejy on them to run library errands 
such as returning books. Many parents take this opportunity 
^ to use the library for themselves. \ 



Parents of 



64 
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Went to public library / 
in past year 

Total Users 

Went to library to 
run family errand 

Number of times' ' 

1-3 ^ 3 

4-9 3 

10. or more * 4 

Couldn't say how often , 1 

Sp^t time in library for self while there 

^ ^ Y^s . 5 

v.. Mo - 6 



Preschool School Age> 
Children Children 



59 
18 



6 
5 
6 
3 

12 
6 



Neither 

35 
4 



2 

1 

1 
* 

2 
2 



* L'ess than one per^cent. - * 
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A sizable mtnorlty of frequent library users report that^many of 
their visits are to run library errands for their families. In such Instances 
the trend is for the user to also spend some time in the library for fterself 
or himself. Moderate users, on the other hand, are more likely to be errand 

* r • 

runners only. - 



Went to public library 
in past year 

Total Users 

Went to library to 
run family errand 

Number. of times 

1-3 

' 4.-9 

10 or more 



Frequent 
Users 

100 

30 

7 

• 6 
15 



-' Couldn't say how often 2 

Spent time in library fof" self while there.^ 

Yes ' . 23 

No - ^ 7 

Couldn't remember - 



■ J 
Moderate 

Users 
100 



14 

Q 

4 
* 

r 

5 
8 
1 



* Less than one per cent. 
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USE OF NON-PUBLIC LIBRARItS 
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Non-public nyjiries were usetl at least once by one fifth of New Jersey 
adults during theltwelve months prior to the survey. School or college 
libraries were the most comnonly used non-public libraries. 

There Is considerable overleap between use of public and non-public 
libraries. Only a handful pf those who didnot'use a public library 
during this twelve month period had occasion to use a non-public 11 bra r^y 
durlrtq this period. In contrast, m|iny moderate and frequent public library 
users also used a non-public library, primarily school or college libraries, 
That is to say, public and non-public libraries are supplemental to each 

* ' ■ i' 

other rather than one being a substitute for the other. , , 



All; N.J. Use of Public Libraries In 
Adults Past Year 



• Used ^Ion-Public Library in , 
Past Year" ' 

School or college library 
Medical or law library 

Other non-public library 

♦ "a. 
Dtd not use non-public library 

Don't Remetnber 



20 

14 
2 
6 

80 
* 

100 



None 1-11 times 12 times or more 

% 



3'. 
1 

3 

93 
* 

100 



% 
32 

22 
3 

10 

68 
* 

100 



39 

33 
4 
8 

59 
2. 

100 



* . Less than one per cent 
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The supplemental rather than substitutive relationship between 

public and 'non-public libraries is also evident in atlHart^s r^t^^irdltiQ 

the personal significance of havinq.a conveniently^ locqited public 

library. Those to whom the unavailability ef^ public library would 

make the greatest difference are the most likely to have used a non- 

public library 'in the past year, 

' Difference to One Personally If Mo 
' Public Library Available • 



Great deal Fair Little or Mo 
of difference Amount difference 



Used non-.public library in 
past year ~~ ' 



School or college library 
M.edical or law library 
Other non-public library 

not use non-public library 
Remember 




% 

33 

24 

2 
8 

66 
1 

100 



22 

14 
3 

8 

78 



100 



% 
12 

8 
2 
4 

88, 
* 

100 



* Less than one per cent 



79 
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, Similarly, ownership of a public library card is associated w\th 
the use of nori-public libraries. 

Public Library Card Ownership 



Has personal Other family ^'on-ca. 
or family card member has card Househo 




' Used non-public library in 
past year 

School or colleqe library 
Medical or law library > 
Other ndn-public library' 

Did not use non-public library 
Don't remember 



% 

34 

26 
3 

10 

65 
1 

100 



% 
23 

16 
2 
6 

76 
1 

100 



% 



4 
1 
4 

91 

■k 

100 



Personal librarie.s are also supplements ratherlthan substitutes for 
non^publ ic -libraries. Those who own many books are mqch more likely than " 
those who own few or no books to have used a"non-putJlic library in the past year. 

Number of fidult Books Owned , . 



ysed rion-public library" in past year 

School or college library 
^edical or law library 
ither non-public library 

Did nqt use non-public library ' 
Don't 'remembei^ 



65 or 
more 

% 

29 

21 
3 
8 

70 
100 



16- 
64 

% 

14 

9 
2 

■ 4 
86 



15 or 
Less 



2 
1 
1 

.96 
1 



Less than one per cent. 



80 
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The use of non-public libraries is common only amona those who have 
attended cplleae. A small minority of high school graduates, and only 
a handful of those with less education, are non-public library users •/ 



Used non-public library in past year 

, School or college library 
Medical or law libVary 
Other non-public library 

Did not use non-public library 
Don't remembe? 



College 


H.S. Grad. 


Less 


% 


% 


% 


48 


13 . 


6 


35 


8 


5 


6 


1 




13 


' 4 


1 




. 87 


93 






1 


^100 


100 


- 100 



The ase of non-public libraries/is also high among those employed . 
in business and professional ocQefpationsj and low in all other occupatigna" 
categories. 

/Occupation of Respondent 





Bus.R 
Prof. 


Clerical , 
Sales 


Manual 

% 


Non-Labor 
Force 

'% • 

11 

8 


Used non-public library in 
past year 

School or college library 


% 

53 
36 


24 
13 


12 
8 


Medical or lew library 


8 


4 




1 


other non-public library 


17 


8 


• 4 


2 


Did not use non-public library 


47- 


75 


88 


88 " 


Don 't remember. 




1 




" 1 




TOO 


Too 


Too 


Too , 
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•, REASONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY USE IN PAST YEAR 

.. Research and infonnation seeking (In many cases 

» 

through reference to books) are by far the most 
frequently named reasons or purposes for using a public, 
library in the past year. The majority of those who used 
a public library at all did so for this reason at least once 
and for many this was the one most frequertt purpose. ■ - 
Book borrowing rafiks second In frequency of mentiohs. 

Also, a number used realjng room facilities. " »' 

* .' ' . ^ 

Use of Public Library By AVI N.J. 
.Library .Users In Past Year 

One Most Frequent 
Reason " 



Research, reference 
For "information " - 



All Reasons 

% 

54 
23 



% 
31 
8 



Borrow or return book§ 
For^ reading material 
Relaxation or pleasure 
Read while there 
Children's activities . ^ 
Read magazines or periodicals 
Use Xerox machine 
Borrow records 
Went with someone else 
Miscellaneous 

Couldn't remember . 



"27 
9 

.4 
16 
9 
4 

-6 

I 1 
1 

6 

164** 



12 

'7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 
* 

* 

l' 
30 



100. 
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•* Less than one per cent 

**" Most public library users reported more than one'reason for going 
to a public library in the past year. Those who"* did so were 
then askdd which was the one most important reason. 



.82 
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While frequent users are slightly mfire Tlfcely ttran moderate users 
to use public libraries for research and informatfon, they are far- 
mqrejikely to borrow books and, also, .to use reading facilities. 
For mode^^ate users, in contrast, research and Information seeking J/^ 
\ stands out as the one most Important j reason for using a public library. , 
J Frequent users, on the aye rage, named more reasons for their public library use 
in the past year than did modlrate users. 



Research .reference 
For "Information'* 
Borrow or return books 

¥ 

For reading material 
Relaxation or pleasure 
ftead while thet^e 
^ Children's activities 
^Read iti^azines or periodical's 
Ose Xerox jTia chine 
Borrow records 
Went with someone else 
Miscellaneous 
Couldn't* rememlser 



' * 'Lei;s than ofife per cent 



j Reason for Use of Public Library 
in Past Vear 

All Riasorts T 



Most Frequent Reasons 



Moderate Frequent Moderate Frequent 



Users 


Users ' 

% 


Users 


Users 

%. 


52 , 
24 


58 
22 


■. 35 ^ 


' 25 
7 


19 


• 39 


.7 


19 




11 


6 


9 


8 


2 


7 


[■I 10 


26 


1 


7 








' 3 


2 


■".'\ 




1 


4 








1 


• 2 - > 






2 




* 




5. 


"2 






7 ? 


1 ^ 5 . 


35 


21 



142 



200 
/ 



IDO 



100 
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LIKELIHOOD .OF FUTURE USE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



X 



The use of public libraries appears to be part of an habitual 
life style. Thus, expectations as to/ihf>,use of public libraries In 
the .cominq year closely parallel the pattern of past use. Statewide, 
half jthink it is very or fairly likely t|fiat they iffil'l use a public 
/ library in the "next" twplve months. This compares with the 46% who 



actually did so in the "past" twelve months'. " 

The more frequently one has used a public library in the past, 
the more likely it is that one anticipates future use. Thus, almost,' " 
'all frequent users, and seven Qut of ten moderate users, think it is very 
or fairly likely that they will have occas.i.off to use;a public library 
in the ne^t year.* In .contrast, less than one fourth of non-users 

-I 

think it likely they wiVl be futur,e users and half are certaih they 
will not. 



Likelihood of using a 
public library in next 
12 months ' • 

Very likely 
Fairly likely 
^ Sub total 
Not too likiely 
Not at -all li-kely 
Don't Know 




'^ll N..J. 
Adults 

1 

32 
18 
50 
17 
31 

■ 2 ' ^ 
100 



Public Library Use in Past Year 
None 1 - n times .12 or more 



9 

14 
23 
22 
52 



100 



w 

30 
70 
18 
10 
2 



100 



encej^of past behavior patterns j also man 



87 
10 
97 
2 
1 



100 



ifests Itself in 



The per? 

expectations of-reasons why one would use a public library in the year 
ahead. In answer to an open-ended question, research and information 

81 > Q- 13a 

/^ -^ — - ' 



Q. 13b, T nS-96 
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seekinq were the most frequently hamed reasons for expected future use,. as 
they were for past use. SimilarlyVreasons relat»>d to readinn in neneral. 
to specific types of books, /rank beVind nesearch and infpmation. Child 
related reasons were mentioned by son^ (primarily parents). Special uses 
such as records or lecturfe^ were mentioned by a handful. . » 

* Moderate users are aofeiiri more liklly than frequent users to think 
that lany use of public litjrairies on the|r part will be for cesear^jh rather 

teworthyKthat if non-users were to 



than %r reading. , Jt is barticularly n 

use a public library in ^he future they 

'J 

be for research. (Readinql related reasons 

' ' ^ r • 

for non-users to use ^a plublic library in| 
one third of noa-users either stated flalply 

link pf ? 



think the most likely purpose would 
rank behind] as possible reasons 
the comina yejar.) FuHh'ermore, 
tly that they would not go to a 



public library, or else could not th1 



Most likely reason for going 
to public library in Qext 
. twelve months -j 

Research Cnet) 

Research, reference material 

For infBrniation 
Reading ^net) 

For reading purposes 

To look- for books . * 

For best sellers 

All other types of books 
Children (net) 

Take children to library - 

Get bopks for children 

Children's programs 
Other reasons (net) 

Personal enjoyment 
. Magazines", periodicals 

Recoi:ds „ • 

' Music 

Lectures * ; - * 

Miscellaneous > ' 
Would not goj 
Don't Know 



* Less than 



All M.J. 
Adults 

% 

IE 
12 

- 29 ' 

12 
■ • 4 
1 

Jl 
8 
3 
1 

1 
1 

* . 
* 

2 

12 « 
10 



any reason why they would. 



i Public Library Use in Past Year 
None 1-11 timeT 12 or more" 



% 

M 
24 

15 

12 

10 
2 
1 
6 

5 
1 
* 

6 

1 

it 

I 1 
1 * 

2 

fs 



■ % 

61 
■5? 
9 

32 
T3 

13 
5 
1 

14 
9 
5 
* 

3 

1 

1 
* 

^ 1 

"5 



10 

J 

19 

F 
2 

7 
2 

2 
2 



one per cent 
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BOOK BUYING VS. BORROWING FROM A LIBRARY 



One factor that may be affecting the lis e of public libraries 
is a preference tor buying any boojcs one wants to read. 

V • • ■ . • 

Statewide, the weight of preference is to buy rather than 

to borrow from a library. Ampng non-users of public libraries *j 

there is an absolute majority who prefer„to buy, and only 

one fourth pre^r library borrowing* Preference is almost 

the exacit reverse amohg frequent us^rsi while amding moderate 

users the-weight of preference is to buy. ^ ' , 

In this context it is pertinent to note that, as analyzed 
elsewhere, borrowing of books is a characteristic use of 
frequent users but is relatively limited among moderate 
users. A plausible inference is that the ability of public 
libraries *o serve more than the minority^who prefer to , 
borrow books is contingent upon the provision of other 
'services.. This would be one reason why reference services 
are so prominent in the use of public libraries. 



An ri.J., Public library Use In Past Year 
Adults None 1 - 0 1 time? 12 or more" 







% 




% . 


% 


Prefer to buy books 


. 47 


53 




27 


Prefer to borrow from library 


35 


26 • 


38 


59 


No preference 


12 




12 


n 


Coulpln' 


t say" ■ 


6 


9 




1 ■ ^ 




• < 


TOO 


TOO 


100 


i TOO 



* Since many /of these non.- users, as discussed elsewhere ^ are of low . 
income staius and also are not book readers, it is likely, that few of 
them wiTI^ in fact buy many books. 
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There Is little relatlonshtp between preference for borrowlna 
and the use or ownership of books, with a few notable exceptions* 
the proportion who prefer to borrow books tends to be about one third 
In each demographic segment.- . It can be Inferred that a segment 
of the population, drawn from most walks of life, has developed 
the ""habit" of borrowing books from libraries. It, follows that 
for Itbraries to best meet the book, reading needs of the public, 
"a "habit" of going to libraries needs to be established. 

Amon*^ both those who own many or a moderate number of books, ^ 
reference is to buy rather than borrow from a library. fuHjiermore, 
opirtipn is fairly evenly split -among those who own few^oriid 
with many of these pe:ople voicing no preference at al\(in all 
'likelihood jndlcatiye of a limited interest in books). As this ^ 
indicates, preference for borrowing from a library .is independent 

of how many books one; owns. - ^ 

; ' . Ownership of Adult Books 





65 or 


16 - 


15 or 




more 


64 „ 


Less 

% 


Prefer to buy bool^s 


% 

' 51 


% 
51 


30 


^Prefer to borrow from library 


35 


38 


32 


No preference 


11 ^ 


8 


. 21 


Couldn't /say — 


3 


3 


17 


9 


ino 


100 


100 



* As described on the followina pages.' 
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On the other *hantl, the tendency Is for moderate book users • 
to be more likely than either frequent book users or'non-book users 
to prefer to borrow books. ' ' 

Number of Books Used In Past Three Months 
6 or more 1 - 5 Mone . 



Prefer to buy jbooks 
t^refer to borrow from library 
No preference , 
Couldn't say 



%■ 
53 
33 

* 

13 
1 

100 , 



t 
48 
42 
8 
2 



'% 
39 
29 
16 

16. 



100 ' 100 



books • 



Women are more* likely than men^to prefer to borrow 
Also, those younger than 50 are more I1ke]y than older beople 
to prefer borrofJing. 

Sex 



Ac ie of Respondent 



Prefer to buy books o 

Prefer to borrow from 
library 

No preference 
Couldn't say 



Men '-fomen 

% 



53 
30 

10 

7^ 

100 



18 - 34 



% 
42 

13 
6 

100 



% 
54 
' 38 

. 7 
1 

•100 



k X49 



% 
,49 
39 

9 
3 

100 



50 and oTder 

% 

42 
30 

16' 
12 

100 
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The relationship betweeti Rflucation and preference for borrowino 
Is smaller thah one might expect. The" proportion who prefer to' 
borrow tends to Increase somewhat with educatloit. Also, the poorly 
educated are relatively prone to haye no preference about buying 
or borrowing books, while "preference for buying IJeaks among high 
school graduates. Apparently'tKe increasing interest in books 
that re^sults from increasing education expresses as much in b 
preference for book buying as in borrowing from a 1 library - 

. . • Education of 'Refpondent 



Prefer 'to buy books ' 
prefer to borrow from library 
No preference 
Dort't Know ^ 



College H 



of 

I.S. gVb 



•ad Less 



% 


% 


% 




55 . 


34 


38 


35 


• 33 


12 


8 


• 17 


2 


2 


, 16 


lOO" 


100 


lOD 
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Preference for borrowing peaks among those in the 
$15,000 - $19,999 income bracket, so that preference -between 
borrowing and*buying is evenly split in^this #cclnomic segment. 
On the other hand, those 1-n the upper Int^e bracket express a 
clear preference for buying, books. ' While in the lower income 
brackets preference tends to divide equally, this Ms a reflection 
of the sizable. proportion with no prefe»'ence.c - } " 

I 1' ■ - 

I "Annual Family Income 
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$20,000 $15,000- $10,000- 
or more , $19.999 $14,999 



"Prefer to buy books 
Prefer to borrow from library 
No preference . ^ 
Don't Know ' < ♦ 



% 

60 
29 
11 



lOO 



% ' 
46 
44 
6 

"j4- 

ilo 



% 

44 
33 
14 
9 

100 



Under 
$10>000 

% . ' 

35 ^ 

" 18 * 



100 



Preference for.. book borrowing also peaks in manual wor^fer . , 

households'. This fact, in conjunction With the tendency of middle 

income people to be relatively prone to -prefer borrowinq, suaqests 

that the tiabit of borrowing from libraries has been most successfully 

developed in "middle* America". ^^^^^ ^ 

. Occupation of Chief Mage Earner / 
v'* r Prof . Clerical , ' Non-Labor 



Force 



Prefer to 'buy books 
Pi^ef&ic.to borrow ^rom library 
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TYPES OF BOOKS PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED IN BORROWING FROM i\ PUBLIC LIBRARY 

' ' Interest in bofrowing eight typeV^f books was T^asurert. The top 

■ ranking type is books related to hobbies and leisure\time actT'(?ities while 
current best sellers rank- second. ' These two%^pes were each named by more 
than half of a-lT those interviewed. Books related to clubs or organizational 
activities rank last, named by about one in four. \ . , 

The other five typ&s -- fOK^i do-it-yourself projects current- evenis , 
history and polifics;jWork or job related; mysteries \nd science fiction; 
and old. classics — were eacKnamei by half or slightly .le^s than half. 

As to be expected, the tendency is for frequent library users to be 
relatively likely to express interest in most of tbe^ght types. It is 
therefore noteworthy that nron-users are as likely as moderate or frequent 
usars to express interest in books related to, do-it-yo'urself projects. 
Also, moderate usees. dre th«, most likely to express interest in job-related 
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books. Interests in books 
users and non-users . 

.Types of Books To Btjrrow 
' From a Public Library 



ks r^ated to club activities is low among both 



All N.J. 
Adults 



Public Library Use.'in Past Year 
None 



Books related^tp favorite hobby 
• ~ or leisure time activity ■ 

Current best sellers ., , . 

Books about do-it-yburseTf 
projects around house, 

.,-.-€Tjrfent eve^n^^^^ & pol itics 

Technicarbooks related to work • 
or job 

I'^^eries, science fiction . . 
01^* Classics 

Books related tb activities of 
clubs or organizations * ., 
belonged to 



56 . 
50 

48 
47 

4^. 
43.-. 
.27 



% 
55 



1 - 11 times ]2 or more 
% . 
73 



68 




68 
51 

^56 
50 

52 
52 
29 



0. 19, T. 109-114 



91 
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Vtomen are more- likely than me^^^ to expr^ Interest-'in'^iirrent best 

^ . \. " 

sellers an^ old classics, and to a lesser JegreeNnysteries and science 

fiei^on. Men are especial ly -likely to express interest In Job related 

books. There is little difference by sex in interest in^l^e other, type^ of 



books. 



\ 



Sex'^of Respondent 



Men 


• Women 


% 


% 


' 45 


. .67 


3i , 


1. 50 


39 " 


46 


62 


34 / 




Types of books to borrow 
from, a ^public library 

Current bes't sellers 
Old Classics 

I- 

Mysterie^^ and science fiction 

Technicar'books related to^ work 
or job 



The relationship of -education to interest in borrowinq varies 
from type Xo type. * The colleqp educated are more likely than th^se less 
well" educated to express interest in job related books, Current events- 
history-politics, android classics. Those who>were grl^uited from high school 
are relatively likely to be interested in current best sellers and do- 
it-yourself books, and to a leaser degree piysteries and science fiction. ^ 
^Those*Who never completed high school ai*^e the least likely to be interested 
in any ^:ype of book. ^--^ 
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Types of books to borrow * 
from a pubTi (r 1 ibrary 

Technical books related to work 
V or job / . 

t^urrent events, hi story arid politics- 
Did dl assies , I 

• Cuct^elit be^t sellers 

Book^lj about do-it-tyourself 
projects arounfhOjlise 

Myst^ries^ and science fiction 

Books related to favorite 4Klf)by, or 
leisure time activity 

Books rel^tejd-ttT^ctivitie 
--0^^^-organi ' ^ 



College 


H.S. Rrad 


Less' 




% • 




66 


44 


37 ' 


62 


48 


36 . 


55 


39 , 


37 


48 


62 ' 


49 


55 : 


43 


43 


48 • 

\ 


36 


'65 


4 

68 


51 

' IS* ' 


'30 




2'4 
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Interest in books related to hobbies and to work is especially high . 
among those 18 - 34, and then declines in each successively older age 
bracket. Interest declines by age also with respect to do-it-yourself ^ 

books, mysteries and science fiction, and books rented to club activities. 

.* * ° ' ^ ■ " ' 

Interest in' current t)est sellers and current events-politics-history 




tends to be higher among those younger than 50 compared 
older, WhiljB inter^^st in old classics varies 1 1ttle by 'age 

* y - . Age of Respojident 

' ITypes .^ of hooks t'o borfow • 
from a , publ i c ffbrairy - :^ ^ 



e 50 or 



Books related to favorite hobby 
or leisure time activity 

Techl<k4cal books related to work or job 

fiopks ^feiQut do-^t-ypurself projects 
^ aroundNiouse ' 

Mysteries, science fiction 

Books related to activities of clubs 
or organ i.zations bel-onge^to 

Current best sellers - < 

Old Classics . ' 

Current events 



18 - 3 4 If 3.5 t. 49 
% 

73 



61 
56 

56 
36 

58 
'44 
54 



64 

52 
51 

45 

28 

63 
45 
53 



50 or older 
~% ' 
52 

i 33 
43 

34 
18 

53 
40 
39 



Residents of° rural communities are relatively Jprdne to express interest 
in books related to hobbies and leisure activities, do-it-yourself books,. . - 
and mysteries and science fictior>. Urban residents are least likely to express _ 
interest in old*classics.r The^e*is little differencp By communiti&s- with respect- 
to the other types of^bqokS.' 




Types oK^ooks to borrow 
N^rom g public library 

• Books rel-ated tq^f^vor t^H'obby or 
leisure tin^ctfvi'^- | 



' Books a&^uj/do-lt-youriel^-fi^^jects 
'lOiise " 1- - 



aroun 

I 

MysterJes'^Wid science fiction ^ 
Old ClaUifs' 




Marjual workers are relatively prone to express interest in books \ 
related t;o their ^hobbies, do^it-yourself projects, a nd:o a limited degree 
to club activities. 

Professional and t^^isiness people are relatively lively tb be iriterested 
in £urrent^eWA$s , and relatively unlikely to be interested la ^current 
bestsellers. \^ ' ' 

Manual workers and professional or business people are more 
|likely than clerical or sales pei)ple/ to be interested dojb i^^elated 
books, and less likelv to be interested in niysteries and science fiction. 

Occupation of Respondent 

Types of books to torrow 
from a public library^ 



Current events 
Current best sellers 

Books related^to faF^oVite hobby or 
leisure ttme activli 

Books about ^do-it-yourgelf projects 
ardund hq'use * ^ 

Books^ related to activities of clubs 
or orgamzations belonged to 

Technical^ books related to v^rk^or job 
ft^^teries and\science fiction J" 



Professional 
.and Business 


Clerical , 
Sales 


Manual 


. % ■ 


% 

0 50 


% 


57 


47 


■ 50 


63 


57 


63 


'64 

I 


73 


44. < * 


50 


59 


26 


26 ■ 




77 


42 


63 


39 ' 


, . 54 / 


35 
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Interest in books related to club and organizational activities is 
relatively high among those vyho have been active in such groupsin the previous 
two ot three years.^ These comrnunity group, leaders also 'tend to be 
VeTaTtivGly interested in 'current bestsellers, old classics, job related 
books, current^evefrts^ and hobby related books. They tend to be less 
interested than non-.leaders in mysteries an'd scrence fiction. / ^ 



1V7 



Types of books to borrow 
from a public Hbrary 



B)!)oks related to ac^^vities of clubs 
r ^or organizations b^lonq'ed to 

Current best sellers 

Old Classics 

Curren^ events 




Books related to; favorite hobbi 
' leisure time activity 
Books about do-it-yourself project^ 

around house * ^ ^ \ 
Mysteries 'and science fjction 



rorfiniunitv 


Mo n- 


Leaders, 

1 '11' ■ 


Leaders 


%. 




45 

• 


. * 19 


66 


. 52 • 


52 


38 


57 


44 


) 55 * 


44 


66 


"60 


51 


49 


38 


45' 



I ' . ' 
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_ INTEREST IN BORROWING AUDIO VISUAL 
AND ART MATERIALS FROM A PURI.IC LIBRARY 
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Interest in borrowinci audio visual materials from a pjbblic library 
Is expressed by "many. Four out of ten are interested in records orvtapes, 
and three out of ten in movie films. In comparison, two out of ten 
express interest in borrowing art prints or scjul.ptures. > 

As is the case with books, the tendency is that the more , 
frequeqtly one uses a library, the great:er the likelihood- tliat he/she 

. I -• ^> ■ • - 

w111/be interest§d in borrowing each 'typ^ of material, i ' ' 



Interest in borrowinp 
from a public library 

.Phonograph records or tapes 

Movie film» * 

Art prints or sculpture 



All N.J. Public Library Use in Past Year 
Adults * None 1 - 11 times 12 or mCiffe 



% 




. % / • 


' % 


41 


'38* 


41 A" 


50 


33^ 


31 


3<5 


3*7 


20 


" 18' 'a 




26. 



Four out Of every'*ten who now have the necessary audio-visual 

equipment ©(press ir|terest in borrowing each type of audio-vjsual 

materials. - . . ' ' 

42% *of those who owa a phonograph or stereo record playpr 
are interested in Borrowing records ok. tapes 

40% of those who own a movie projector are inteVested in 
' borrowing movie film . 

Interest in borrowing phonograph records and tapes is highest among 

tijbse.who own a moderate number o^ records lowest atnona those who own 



few or none. 



/ 
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Interest in Borrflwing Records or Tapes ,^ 
J 50% of tho^e wh(^ own 16 - records 
40% of those Wrho^' own 65 or more records 
30% of those who own 15 records or less 



q. 20i 109-114 



Interest in borrowinq each type of material is hiqher amonq those 
*. . . ' i ■ 

under 50 than those 50 or old^r. Half of those under 50 express ' 

interest in borrowinq^records and tapes, and half of those 18 - 34 

in borrowing movie film. 

^ * Age of Respondent 



18 - 34 


35 - 49 


50 and 




% 


' ^ % 


' 46\ 


50 


, 29 


48 


34 ' 


.21 


23 


25 


15 



Interest -in borrowing 
from a public library 

Phonograph records and tapes 
Movie film . 
. Art prints and sculpture 

Differen^s by sex and education/ in borrowing audio visual and art 
material^ are small. Jlen are somewhat more/Jikely than women to express 
interest in boy^rowing movie film. There is no difference by sex regardinq 
Interest in borrowing records or t^pes, or art prints and sculpture. 

The corlleqe educated are somewhat more likely than those with less 
education to express Interest in /borrowing records or tapes, or in ^ 
borrowing^ art prints and sculpture. ^ - . 

Sex Education 

Interest in borrowing 
from a public library 



Plionoqraph records and tapes 
Movie film 

Art prinfes and sculpture 



Malfi 


Female 


College 


H.S. Grad 


Less 




of 


% 


• 


7o ■ 




40 


46 


38 ' 


3? 


36 


. 30 


33 


33 


33 


20 


■ 20 


24 


19' 


18 



• 97 
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Differences by family iDcome also tend to be small , with interest ^ 
in borrowing eaph peaking in the middle income brackets and lowest 
in the bottom bracket. ^ . 



! Annual Family Income 



Interest in borrowing from 
a public library 



Phonograph records or tapes 

Movie film \ 

Art prints or, sculpture 

• ■ ■ : \ 



$20,000 $15,000- $10,000- Under 
or more >19,999 >14,999 $10,Q0O 



% 


% 


% 


% 


40 ' 


48 


45 


■ 31 


36 


42 


' 34 


19 


21 

m 


23 




16 











Rurljl residents^ are the more interested in borrowing records or 
tapes, oi: art prints \or squlpture^ and suburban residents the least. 



Interest in borrowing l^rofn 
a public library 



Phonograph records q|r tapes 
Movie fillm . [\ 
Art prints or sculptjuy? 



Type of Community 



Urban 


- Suburban 


Rural 


% 


% 


% 


42 


36 


52 


24 


16 


T8 


32 


29 


50 



r 
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' - . INTEREST IN THIRTEEN TYRES OF SPECfAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED BY PUBLIC LIBRARIES ' 

' • ii 

The demand for research services reflected in unprompted jjeports 
on how libraries were used in the previous twelve months is also expressed 
in the ranking of a list of thirteen services in t6rms of interest 
in using each. Of these thirteen services, the lop two, by a wide 
margin, relate to information seeking and reference materials. " 

Movies for the adult general public cfnd adli|ilt education classes 
were each named by more than half those inter^viewed , indicative ' , 

Of their broad general appeal. The appeal of a fifth service - magazines and/ 
technical journals - also namej Jby>more than hjnTf , in part at least r ' ^ 
is related to research activitiles. |l / • y/ 

* Two other (Services v- concerts andt' lectures - were each namecj 
by about half. , Ranking just below' these are .at. newspaper section^ 
reading and hobby 'clubs, and art exhibits. I^e three loWest rankinq 
services', each named , by just over four in ten^ are a music listening 
room, children's book section^, and'other children's services.* 

While the rank order of interest in thejse thirteen services 
is approximately the same among non-users, moderate users, and 
frequent users, some differentiation does exist. . * 

Non-users are relatively unlikely to be interested in information 
servTees, reference books, and magazines and technical journals. On 
the other hand, non-users are relatively like4y to be interested 
in movies and adult education. 

In contrast, frequent users are relatively likely to be interested 
in a magazine and technical journal section, and in a children's book 



* This reflects very low interest among non-parentsv As described oh^page B-51 

parents. , ^ 

/ . ' 0. 21, f. 115-120 



children oriented services rate high among pa^rents. . . 

93 ' ^ 
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section. This is in conformity with the findings, reported els^here, 
' ■•'that indicate the significance of research. and childrcti's^ >ervl/GS . 
. to 'frequent users. ' A 

Moderate users are'as likely. as frequent users to be intorested 
in information services and a reference book section. This parallels 
the findinas.-also reported eleswhere, th^^ indicate that mod(^rate 
users are es|3eciany likely to use publit libraries for resVc/rch 
and information seeking. ' " ' 



Definitely interested in using if 
available 1n pneJs public librariV 

Help in gettinq information about 
\ specific topics or subjects 

Reference, book, section 

Mqvies^for the general public ^ 

Adult education classes 



'All n.J. Public Librayfy Use in/R^st Year 
Adults none 1 - 1 1 times 0^" f^ore 



78 

70 
59* 
56 



Magazines & technical- journals section 53 

Concert? and other musical events 50 

Lectures anj^ discussion groups . 48 

,Newsfta per ^section J , 46 

RoaAi'n"^ or^x)bby clubs 46. 

Art exhibits ' ' ' .^ 46 

Music listening room \ 44 

Children's bHDok section ' 43 

I ! 

Children's services ^uch' as story 41 
telling, movies, magic or 
pupplet show 



66 

53 
5'6 
-54 

44 

■ 44 
42 

^ 42 
45 
39 
42 
36 

' 36 



\ 



91 

88 
, 58 

57 
60 

. 55 
54 
/ 52 
42. 
52 
48* 
46 
46 



91 

90 

68 

59 
6? 

59 

55 
51 
57 
'56 
45 
59 
48 
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' The reason for the low. ranking of the two chiWren's services 
is'that few non-parents are Interested iti them. On the other "hand 
almdst all parents of prescho(^l children, and majqrity of parents 
of teen-ag^ children are interested" in each children's service. 

Parents of.preschool children (and to a lesseV- degree parents 
o.f-school age children) are also more likely than non-parents 
'to be interested in reference services, atlult education and movies 
for adults, and reading or hobby clubs. 

■ " Parents of. 



B-51 



Definitely interested in using 
f>f available in one.'s public 
•library 


Preschool 
Children 


School Age 
Children 


Neither 

% 


Children's book "section * " 


92 


. -67 


22 . 


Childlren's services such as story 
felling, movies , magic or 
puppet shows 


, 96 


60 




Reference book section 


90 


81 


. 6Q 


Help .in g'etting information abgut' 
specific topics Or subjectlT 


90 . 


^ 84 


72 


Magazines and technical, journals 
section 


68 


55 




Reading or hobby clubs 


58 


> 50 ■ 


43\ 


Adult education classes 


73 


60 


50 


Movies for the general public 


69 . 


60 . 


• 56 



o 
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There ^re also sharp differences by ape that, as to be 
expected,- parallel the above d1fferencesj_bpparentell status^. 
.The younger one is, the more likely he/she is to l?e interested in 
^ each service. This differentiation is sharpest with respect to 
children's services and r^eference services. There is also a^ 
sizable age differential with respect to movies, music> and v 
' reading or hobby clubs. It should also be noted that reference' 
services rank highest among those 50 or older, followe?! by movies 
and adult education. 



Age of Respondentc 



Definitely interested in using 
if available in one*s public 
library - 

Help in getting information about 
specific topics or subjects 

Reference book section » f ' 

Magazines and technical 
journals section 

ft 

Newspaper sectiqn* 

Children's book section^ 

Childr$n.'s services such as story 
telling, movies ,*mag'ic or. 
p^pet shows . 

Adult education classes* 
Movies for the general public 
Concerts and other musical events 
Reading or hobby clubs 

Lectures and discussion groups 
Art exhibits 



18 - 34 35 - 49 50 and older 



% 


% 


% 


92" 


80 




'82 


80 


55 


68 , 


55 


-41 


54 


48 


40 


55 


59 


■ 24 


58 . 


50 


22 


64 - 


58 


47 


72 


*57 


50 


60 


50 


42 


52 


53' , 


37 


50 ° 


50 


46 


49 


48 


43 




While the over-all tendency is for interest in each type of 

service to Increase with educatioa, there ^re so^ne significant 

divergences from this pattern. JhUs, interest 1n children's 

services does not vary by educatiph. This is also true with 

respect to mqvies and a music listening room.' Also, interest 

in reading or hobby clubs tends to peak among high school graduates. 

For all the other serv'ices, those who have attended college are 

the most interested antd-those who did not complete high school 

the ileast. / ' ^ ^ , 

* / .Education of Respondent , 

Definitely interested Mn using if College H.S. Grad Less 
available in one's public library 

Children's book section 

Children's seVvices such as story 
telling, movies, magic or 
. puppet show 

Mbvies for the general public 

Music listening room 

Reading and hobby- clubs 

Help in getting information about 
specific topics or subjects . 

Reference book section 

Magazines and technical 
tjournal section 

Newspaper section 

Concerts and .other mus^ical eve!nts 
Art exhibits 
Adult education classes 
, Lectures and discussion groups 



i 


% 


% • 


43 


44 


41 


40 


42 


^ 4.0 




58 


59 


46 


45 


42 


44 


51 ^ 


42 


88-^ 


82 , 


63 


86 ' 


75 


49 


65 


54 


' 43 


52 


45 


44 


66 


46 


' 42 


61 - / 


. 44 


36 


61 


' 58 


49 


54 - 


- 51 


40 
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Hen are mure interested than women In periodicals arid 
in reference services, while women tend to be the more interested 
in all the others -'especially children's services, art exhibits, 
and reading or hobby clubs. 



Definitely interested in using ' 
IT avaiiaDie in on^ s pUullC 
libra^;. • ^ 


Sex of Respondent 

Men Women 

% % 


Reference book section 




oo 


Kelp in getting information about * 
specific topics or subjects 


79 


/ V 


Magazines and technical journa}s, 

ocL<» 1 Uil t 


. 56 


51 




52 ' 


' 42 _ 


Children's book section 


35 


50 


iCKildren'i services such as story 
telling, movies, magic or 
puppet shows - • 


34 
s 


46 


Art exhibits 


39 


. 52 


Reading or hobby clubs , ^ ^ , 


41 


51 


Adult education classes 




59 


Lectures and 'discussion groups 


44. 


52 


Movies for the general public 


55 


62 


Musi cjis ten ing room 


42 


45 
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Ihere are only a few services in which interest varies by. 
section of the state. Residents of the 'Northeast are relatively 
likely to be Interested In art exhibits, but are, -relatively un- 
interested in a newspaper section' or magazine and technical journals. 
Alsp, those living in the Northwe|t and Central part of the state 
tend to be least interested 4n a music listenina room. 

. . Section of State 



Definitely interested in using if 
avail able, in one's public library 


North 


Northwest 
arid Central 


Sbuth 


Art exhibits 


■ 50 


• % 
42 


■ % 
38 


ilewspaper section 


42 


.52 


53 


Magazines and technical journals 
section 




61'" 


57 


Music listening room * \ 


.44 


36 


49 



Differences by type of community also tend to be minimal. \ 
There is a tendency for urban residents to be more interested . •\ 
and suburban residents less interested in adult education classes in libraries.* 
On the other hand, urban residents tend to be less interested in i 
a reference section than those living in suburban or rural communities. • >^ 

Type of Community 



Adult educatVion classes 
Reference book section 



Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


% . 


% 


% 


61 


48 


57 


64 


76 


75 



* This may Veflect the avaiTability of adult education courses offered 
by many suburban .school systems. 
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A'lARENESS OF IHTERLIBRARY LOAN SERVICES 
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Barely half of all New Jersey adults know that If a'public: 
library does not. have a book it will try to borrow the boOk from 
anothi^r library. Fen are misihformed, but many simply do not know 
whether such a service exists or not, . • ' 

As might be expected, awareness of interlibrary loah Spervices 
increases with frequency of public library use. The majority of 
non-users are uninforjned or misinformed compared with about one 
fourth of frequent users. > 



Aware of intfirl ibrary loans 
Believes they\ are not available 
Don' t'- Know 



Air N.J. 


Public 


Library Use in 


Past Year 


Adultsy 


None 

Jo 


1-11 times 

% 


12 or more 
% 


49 


38 


54 


• 73 


' 7 " 


„ 5' 


13 


8 


44 


57 


33 


19 


100 


100 


100 


100. 



/ 



There is little difference by section of state or type of 
community in th^ proportion aware of interlibrary loans. As this 
indicates, it isl^not so much where one lives. but the type of person 
one is that is related ta-\ awareness. Nonetheless, it sjiould be noted 
that bareness tends to be higher away from, the Northeast and in 
rural' communities .\ ' . 



Section of State ' 

North- Northwest 
east R Central SoDth 



Aware of interlibrary loans 

Bel\ieves they are not 
ivailable 



Don't Know 



1 03 



0/ 

/o 


% 






45 


56 


53 


48 


7 




. * 9- 


8 


> 

48 


39 


38 • 


44" 


100 


100 . 


100 


100 



Type of Community 



Urban Suburban Rural 



% 

-48' 
/7 

45 

100 



% 

55 
7 

38 

ino 
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'Awareness of interlibrary loans incr/ases appreciably with increased 
education. Mon^theL^s, even arnotig th^ college sdicatPd ,four in ten are 



unaware of the service. 



Aware of intenlibrary lo^ns 
Believes they are not availab/e^ 
Don't Know 



Education of Respondent 



College 
61 


H.S. Grad 
50^ ' 


Less 

i . . 

37 » 




' 7 


5 : \ 


- 29 


43 ■ 


58 


100 


100 


Too 



Awareness. also varies somewhat by sex and aqe, with women and • 
t^ose'uhder 50 rel^ively likely to know about interlibrary loans. 

Sex of Respondent Age of Respondent 



Aware of iVterli loa'ns 

Bel ieves/they are not 
available 

Don't/Know 



Men 


Women 


18 - 34 


35- 49 


% 


% 


% 




42 


54 


52 


52 


.9 


6 


14 


0 . 


49 


40 • , 


34. 


' 42 










100 


100 V 


100 


100 



50 and older 

% , 

42 . 
4 , 



54 



100 



Since persons enpToyed in professional and business occupations aire 
particularly likely to be frequent library users, one might expect that 
they would be much better informed about interlibrary loans than those 
empolj^ed in other occupations and those not in the labor force; . In fact, 
they aire only somewhat better informed. Since their use of public libraries 
focuse^ on research and information seeking," it *may be that awarenes.s of 

interlilbrary loans is related ^ore to book borrowing than to research activities. 

. " v * .Occupation of Respondent 

■ Prof;& .Clerical , Non-Labor 
■ ' Business Sales Manual Force 



Aware of interl ibr,ary loans 

_ *\ \ 

Believe they are- not available 



.Don'-t Know 



107 



17 
58 

8 

'34 
Too" 



52 
6 

42 
100 



T 
■ '46 

8' 

46 
1.00 



' 45 
6 

49 
100 
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. , SYMROLIC AND PERSONAL USE VALUE 

' • OF LmRARIES* - * - 

• Public libraries are considered tbybe valuable public facilities 
that should be, supported .regardless of pne"^s pej^sonaT involvement. 
Thus, despite a near unanimity ©f opinioV. tf^t it is very important 
that evefry community have a public libv*ajy/ the unavailability of'' 



a pdblic' library would not make much af a |liffcrence to almost h^ 

of the adult New Jersey population. While' the importance asslqned 

... i \ • , ■ / " 

to public libraries is a source of strenqth, the weak person^il 

cotfTnittment (mostly among moderate and non-users), is a matter of concern. 

The symbolic value of public libraries is largelythat of an 

educational institution. A secondary symbolic valu^ assigned to public 

libraries, relates to reading (which is, as hotedVlSewhere, one of ' - 

* ■ . ' ""/■.'■ ' ^ 

the more frequently named favorite leisure activities). The reference < 
and research services of public libraries, on^the other hand, contribute 
1 ittl^-te^ t+teii^- symlki^itr^-hjev ^ 
lies in the actual personal use by adults. 

Statewide, almost nipe out .of every ten adults believe 
that it is very important for every community to have a public 
library, in tontrast, only one fourth say that the Absence of a 
convenient public library would make a nreat deal o1^ difference to 



* "Symboliy:" value refers to the importance ascribed to having a 
public library in all communities. "Personal u.se" valu^ refers 
to the difference not having a public library would make to one 
personafly. * . 
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them. Almost one half say the Jack of a 


* • . 

public library would •make . 


\ , little or no difference. ^ 

\ * . \ ' 






\ * . . * ' 
\ » • 

r ' Importance of Public library 


Differfence to 
If Mn Ubrqry 


one Personally 
AvailabW 


Very iinport'ant 


% . 

87 


A qreat deal 


% 
27 


Fairly im|>ort$int 


*10^ 


»A fair amount 


23 


Not too important ^ 




Little • 


:2i 


Not at all important, 


1 • - • 


Mone af all 


26 . 


, Don't know 


1 ' 

< 


Don't know 


3 




< TOO 


> 


100 . 



^ > The sire of the discrepancy between tbe symbdlic and personal 

use value of puM ic libraries is in large part due to the fact that non-users 
are almost as 1 ikely as"- frecyient users to rate public Ift^rariel as very 
important even though few non-users have a, per'sonarl ^take in the availability > 
of public libraries. Furthermore* among moderate users only three in ten ,^ 
feel they have a personal stake i-n public libraries. Only among frequent 

njsers does a majority of six i>i ten f^eT tK6y have a strong personal stake in 
public libraries.' Even, in this' instance there it a -sizable gap between - 
the symbolic ^nd the personal use value of public libraries. * \ ^ 



" Public Library Use In.P-ast Year 
1-11 times 12 or more 



Rate public libraries "very 'important" 

Unavailability of public libraries would 

make "great deal" of difference personally 



None 

% 

85': 

16 



% • 
84 

' 29 



93 
59 



er|c 



10./ 
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There is little difference by education in the proportion who 
rate public libraries as very, important. However, the collene educated 
are mu^lnnore^ikely than those, who did not go beyond hiah school to 
^^^eel'that public libraries are personally important. Even so, there is 
a sizable discrepancy between the symbolic and personal use value of 
public libraries to the college educated. 

Education of Respondent 



College Hiqh> School Grad. jess 

^ % % , * % * 

Rated public libraries "very important" 89 87 84 

Unavailability of public libraries would 39 24 - - 11 

make "great deal", of difference 
personally - . 

*- ■ - * • ■ ' 

A similar pattern Isxists with respect to family ijicome.j There is 
virtually no difference by income in the "impor^^^ qiveji 
to"l)ublic libraries, but the proportion"v?T^h a personal stake declines 



as income declines. Again, even in the higher income brackets, there is 

* '" ■ 


a sizable gap between the two measurements. 












Annual Family Income 






$20,000 
or more 


$15,000 
$19,999 


$10,000 
$14,999 


Under 
$10,000 




% 


% 


• % 


% 


Rated public libraries "very 
important" 


87 


88 ^ 


86 

i 


85 


Unavailability of public libraries 
make a "great deal" of 
difference personally 


#33 


28 

« 


20 


19 

• * 
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Menjbers of professional ar\d business households are more likely 

than those from households with lower occupational status to feel "they 

have a personal stake in public libraries, even thounh thev do not 

differ in the importance ass-fgned to public libraries. ^ 

Occupation of Chief Mane Farner 

^ Prof. ?i Clerical, Mon Labor 

Bus. Sales * Manual' Force 



% 


% 1 


% 


% 


86 


87 


86 


' - 86 


38 . 


20 


27 


19 



Rated public libraries "vfery important" 

Unavailability of public library would 
.make '^great deal" of difference 
personally ' 

The middle aged are the most likely, and those^'BO or older the least 

» ■ 

lively, to feel a.personal stake in the availability of a public library. 

Agairi^ this variation in the personal^ use value of public libi^aries is 

not reflected in the>r symbolic value. The difference by ane is 

undoubtedly a reflection of the attitudes pf parents, as noted On the next page 

Ane of Respondent 



18 - 34- 35 - 49 ' 50 or older 



- % % ~ % 

Rated public librariGLS "very important" "83 PO v 87 

Unavailability of public library would 26 38 19 

. make "great deal" of difference 
personally 



V 



1 11 • ■ ' 
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Parents of preschool and school age children arealmost twice as 
likely as other adults to feel they have a personal stake in public 
libraries, and marginally more likeli to rate public libraries a^ 
"very important". Even among parents 1, however, there iS a large gap \ " 
between the symbolic and personal use value assigned to.public libraries. 
Apparently the use of public libraries for their children does not create 
a Strong personal stake in their existence for many parents. 

Parents of / 



Preschool School Aqe ; 
Children Children Neither 



. ^ • ' - % % ■ % 

Raled public libraries"very important'* 90 89 85 

Unavailability of public librar^ies 37 39 / 20 

would make "great deal'* of 
difference personally. 

Residents of rural communities are less likely than city dwellers 

or suburbanites to rate public libraries a5 "very important". Nonetheless 

three fourths of ruralites give public libraries this rating. Suburbanites 

are the most likely to feel tjiey have a personal stake i c libraries. 

Type of Community ^ 



Rated public libraries "very 
important" . 

51 UnavaUability of public libraries 
would make "great deal" of 
difference personally 



Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


% 


% 


% 


87 


89 


76 


23 


35 


19 



1 1 2 



The ownership and recent use of bool^s is related to the personal use 
value of ^ibral^ies. The more books one/owns, and *]the more books one ^ 
has "used" in the previous three month^, the more ^likely it Is that one ^ 
feels that nOt having a public Hbray^ would makej a qr^ deal of difference 
petsonally. Also, those who own many books^are particularly likely to 
rate pubTic Hbr'aries as "very imponant"/ Still, better than eight in 1:en of those 
\who own few ^boo^ks, or have net used any books at all in the past three 



nths, rate public libraries as "very important". / 
\ Even among those who own or use many. books, ther^is a larg6 
discrepancy Jjetween the symbolic an^ personal' use value\f publjc 
libraries. That is, -being book -oriented in and-of itself does not 
create a strong personal stake in public Jjbrariies^ • 



Adult 



Rated public libraries "very | 
important" ' i 

Unavailability of public libr^ 
would make "great deal" of 
difference personally 



more 



91 



Books Read or Referred to 
Past Three Months 



16- 


15 or 


, 6 or 




64 


less 


more 


1 - 5 'None 


% 


% 


% 


■ % % , 


81 


82 


88 


85 86 


25 


10 


\43 


22 17 



113 



The most frequently cited nfi^asans for believinn it is important 
for every cpnwunlty to have a public library are related to #ducat4on» 
and reading! This Is true for boAh users\ and non-users. However, 
among users les^eci^Hy frequent ilAers) reading Is more prominent 
relative to education than It IS; amqna nonAusers. Also, reference 



services are named relatively often 
That is to sa)^, for adults wJio have 
past year the symbolic value of pub 



by library users but not py non-users. 
f)ot usef a public library -in the 
Ic libraries tends to be restri/cted to 



.educationally oriented services/ ftkp user; 



, on the other hand^ the 



symbolic value bf libraries has remiance f(Jr adults as well as children; 



Reasons for Believing Public , 
Libraries are Important 

E ducation & Children 

Supplemen^MtQ school , leani^ng 

Rt)od for the cfrfldren 

Educational purposes 
Reading ^ ; 

Books available for borrowing. 
- Good for people* who like to read 20 
Reference Services 

Reference 

Information 
Good for community (gen'l) 
Negative comments 
Miscejllaheous 
Don'tl Know 



lie Library Use fn Past Year 



ERLC 
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Those with little fomial education tend to ^see the ^mportance of 
libraries in* rather general terms^ whereas the better edi^cated think more 
in terms of actual services. Of particular note is that the poorly 
educated tend tQ respond in terms of good for others with some impl i cation 
that they themselves are not the type of people beina referred to. 
In contrast, the better educated are relatively prone to have an, all 
inclusive view of public libraries as good for "the community"/ 

The "educational function of libraries rates as an importfint, vaTue 
off libraries at all levels of ''educational achievement. Hpv/ever,_^6nq 
tho5e with little formal education, there is a marked ^tendency for this 
to be expressed in general terms as qood for children. The value of 
libraries for people who like to read is also recognized at alV levels 
of educational achievement. In this instance .^however, it is the 
well educated who are most likely to focus on the fact that libraries 
make books available^for borrowing. As for refere/ice^sgn/ices, these ^ 
are mentioned relatively often only. by those who have at/least completed 
high school . ' 



Reasons for believing public libraries 
are important . ^' 

Education & children 

. Supplement to school, learning 

' Rood foV^ the chi 1 dren 

Educational purposes 

Rekdind '^-^ 



Education of Respondent 
Colleae H.S. Grad Less- 



Books available for borrowing 
^ Good for people who like to read 
Reference services 



. Reference 
Infomation 
Good for community (gen'l) 
Negative comments 
Miscellaneous 
Don • t 'Know 



1 ir 

r 









17 


28 


18 


14 


18 


36 


18 


12 


13 


27 


26 


11 


25 • 


i8- 


'fl 








14 


16 


'6 


17 , 


12: 


7 


14 


7 


d 


2 


2 




2 


1 * 


2 


1 


3 


4 
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Differences by income parallel those by education though they are 
not quite so pronounced. Those with small incomes are relatively prone 
to give non-specific answers such as "good for children" or "good for ' 
people who like to read", whereas in the higher income bijackets reasons t^d 

Annual F^n 



ito relate to specific services and functions. 



ily Income 



Reasons for believing public 
libraries are important 

Education^>9nd children 

Supplement to school, living 

Good fp^r children 

Educ^iohal purposes 
Reading 

>.^ooks available for borrowing 
Good for people who like to read 
Reference Services 



$20 ,000 
or more 


$15,000 
$19,999 


^10,000 
$14,999 


$10,000 
,or less 


21 


25 




14 


16 


20 


24 , 


36 - 


15 


10 


11 


14 



Reference 

Information 
Good for Community (gen' 1) 
Negative comments 
Miscellaneous 
Don't K^oW / 



Less than one per cent. 



/ 
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Members of households whose head is not in the^^bar force 
(pn'marily\older households) are particularly Ukely to feel that 
libraries are important beca>is^ they are good for children. Also, - 
members of professional anek^uiiness^Jhouseholds are relatively prone to' refer 
to reading a^ an, important 'library service. Reference services ' tend 
to be mention6,d by metfibers of professional, business, and manual worker 



households rather than by clerical and sales or? non^labor iforce households. 



Rieasons for Bel1eyjjifl.,j^feit^ic 



Libraries Are Imi; 



:ant 



Education & ChilHren 



Good for the|childr^en 

Educational lurposes 

Reading i . 

Books availaale for borrowing 

Good for peonle who likff to 
read | 

Reference Servides 



Occupation of Head of| Household 

Prof."^ Clerical, \ Mon-kabor 

Bus. Sales Manual . Focce ^ 



Reference 

Information 
Good for communi'ty CgenM ) 
^ Negative comments 
Miscellaneous 
Don't Know 




% 


% 


. % 


; 


19, 


,26 


26 ' 


17 


18' 


22 . 


20~ 


35 


15 ' 


13 


. 13 ^ 


13 


27 


20 




15' 


26 

• 


20 

• 


. 16 

* 


21 


14 
16 


0 

8 , 


13_ 
14 


7 


12 


12 i 


3 


8 








^ 


1 


2 


2 


V 


1 


1 


1 




2 


1 


5 



Persons not in the labor force (primarily housewives and retirees) 
are especially Ittety to think/libraries are important because they 
are qood for children. On the, other hanl»,/fhose employed in business 
aitd professional occupations are r^>«fflvely unlikely to see libraries 
as a^tiMlement to school, ejwffthough they are as likely as others 
to feel ij^aries ape^-^catlonal . Furthermore, bul^iness and pro- 
fess iprlaj.->f«^1e are relatively proiie to refer to the book borrowing 
functions and reference functions of libraries*"^ That is to say, they 
are the most likely to mention services that are of significance for 
adults rather than child orieijited educational services. " ' ( 

Occupation of Respondent 
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V 



t 

Reasons for Believing Public 
1 libraries are Important 


Prof. 
Bus. 


Clerical , 
Sales 


• 

Manual 


*!on-Labor 
Force 


Educatior^,& Children 


% 


% 


% . 




Supplement to schocU learn- 
ihg ^ 


16 


^28 


26 


23 


Good for tKe children 


16 


15; 


19 


■ 29 


Educational pur^ses 


16 


18 


9 


14 


Readinq - . . " 










^ Books available foi^ i 
borrowing . 


31 


18 


15^^ 


25 


Good for people who l]ke to 
read' 




18 ^ 




• 20 


Reference Services 










Reference 


19 


10 


11 


14 


i , Information 


17 


9 


16; 


9 


! Good for Community -(gen' 1) 


13 


14 


1 . 


6 


1 Negative comments 


1 


1 


3 


* 


\ Miscellaneous 


2" 




3... 




^ Don't Know 




. 1 


5 , 


1 ' 



* Less than one per cent 
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Persons 50- or older are relatively likely toVeel that libraries 

• ■ 

'are important because they- are good for children. These older individuals 
, ar.e alsT) relatively unlikely to /ef«r to book borro\vinq and reference 
services as reasons for phiVikin^ libraries are important. Conversely, 
it is the young and middle aWd for whom .the importance of libraries 

• / V ■ ■ - i ■ ' 

is based on t^ook lendiM and ^ference services rather than on services 
for children 



Reasons for Believing Public \' 
L ibraries are Important \ 

Education & Children f, \ 

Supplement to school learning 

Good for the children 

Educational purposes i 
Reading V . 

Books a va-jl able for bftrrowing^ 

Good for people who like to read 
Reference S&rviceg 

Reference 

Information 
Good for Comnunity (gen'l) 
Negative comments . 
Miscellaneous ^ 
Don't Know; 



Age of Responde 



18 - 34 35 - 49 



% 

25 

11 . 

27 
21 

.14^ 
17^ 
10 - 
2 

i 
1 



% 

21 
22 
15 

28 
19 

20 
13' 

4 

T 

1 

3 




14 

•20 

8 
1 
2 
4 
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The )?elation of parental status to one's feelinqs about why 
libraries are important in part are related to aqe differences. 
Nonetheless, it is notewqrthy that parents of preschool children 
/ rather than pai^^nts qf school aqe children «are the more likely 
/ to refer to libraries as a supplement.to school.. Apparently 
for preschool aqe children Vibrari^s play a surrogate role for 
sctiools. Once children enter school, however, this surrogate role 
loses some of its saliency. * 



Parents of 



Reasons for Believing Public 
. L ibraries a re ^ Important 

Education 8t» Children • - 

Supplement to school , 
leairfling 

~^^\l>0'd for children 

Educational purposes 

Reading 

\ Books available for , 
borrowing 

Good for people .who^ like 
to read 

Veference Services 

Reference 

Information^ 

Good ,f0r Conmunity (qenM") 

x^Negativ0 comments ' 

Mi^ellaneous 

DonH Know ■ - ■ . 



Preschool 


School Age 




Children 


Children 


Neither 




%■ 


■ % 


31 


' .21 


22 


.17 


■ 25 


22 




13 

■ i 


.15 


29 


'26 


•18 / 














. / 




' ■ ,. . / 


- 18 


18 


9 


' ^ 20. 


14" 


,10. 


6 


7 ' 


8 


3 


2 






1 


2 


1 


2 


4 ' 



*' Less than one percent 
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There is little variation by type of community and sections^of 
state in the frequency with which specific reasons for believing 
public libraries are important were cited. However, the tendency is 
for rural residents, and those who live in l:he southern part of the^ 
5tate, not to focus on the value of public libraries for children. 



Reasons for Believing 
Publijc Libraries 'are . 
^ImpoiP^tant ' 

Education & Chi^ldren 

Supplement tQ 
scjiool learning 

Good for /childrertx 



Sectibn of State 



Type of Community 



East 

% 

* 23 



Educational purposed 13 



Reading 

Books available 
* for bprrpwirig 

Good for people 
who 1 i ke to 
.read * ^ 

Reference Service? 

Reference 

Information 

Good for Community 
(nen'l) 

Negative comments 
Miscellaneous 
Don't Know 



.2r - 

18^ 



12 

1 
1 

3 



Northwest, 
Central 


South 


Urban 


Sub- 
urban 


Rural 


• 






0/ * 

/o 


. % 


24 


20 


21 


■25 


38" 


CO 




CO 


* 24 


1^ 

14 

r 


11 


17 


15 


13* 

• 


15 

•- 


19 


Z6 


22 


20 , 


26 


28 ' ' 


/ 21 ■ 


19. 


21 . 


24 


1 


.12 


11 


16 


10 


- 14, 


10 


14 


.8 


12 


^- 7 


8 - 


9 


7 


4 


- '"v ' 


2 . 


1 


1^ 


5 




3 \ 




; 1 


' 5 




. 4 ' ' 


3 


3-' 


' -2 
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Those who ©v/n more than a minimum number of books are njbre likely 
than thpse who own* few ^or na books to rate public 1 ibrarj/^s as 
important because of their .book borrowing service attd their value 
for book readers. Similarly, those who have had occasion td use 
books-^in the past three months are twice as likely, as nbri-book user^s 
to refer to book borrowing services. Jn contrast^ non-book users 
are more likely than book users to.bel ieve'that public libraries are 
important "because Ihey are good for children. 



Book Ownership 



Number of Books Used 
In Past Three Months 



Reasons for Believing _ ' 6S. oi 
Public Libraries Are important more 

EdueatioK & Children * ; ■ % 



Supplem^tvt^to school learning ?1 



Good for children 
• Educational purposes 
Readinjj 

Books available for boi!>rowing 

Good for peofi^e who 1 fke to 
read , , "^-^ 



19 
16 

25 
23 



16- 


15 or 


6 or 






64 


Less 


over 


1 - 5 


None 


.% 


% 


% 


.% 


% 


21 


29' 


19 


24 


24 


^4 


26 


17 


, 20 




14 


.10 


16 


13 


i 


23 


10 


25 


27' 


. 12 


22 


13 ' 


26 


17' 


21 



Reference Services 



Reference 


4^ 


14 - 


16 


5. 


13 


18- : 


6 


* Information 








11 


13 . 


15 


6- 


Good for Community ("^eh 


1)' 


... 4.', ■ ■ 


5. ^ 


- 8 


12 


7 


6. 


Negative comfnents 




1 


2 ' 




2 


1 


1 


Miscellaneous 




1 . 


, 2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Don't Know 




3 


1 - 


6 


2 


3 


3 
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DIFFICULTY IN USIMG^ LIBRARIES , - ^ 

* ..." , . « 

Although many feel that they received only a .fair or poor 

training in school regarding how to use ,a library, the overwhelming 

majority believe that most libraries are easy to use. It is not 

so much any difficulty in using libraries that appears to inhibit 

usage as over-all familiarity with them. ^ 

Statewide more feel that the el-eojentary and secondary schools 

they attended* did an excellent or good job in teaching studejits 

how to use a library th^n feel only a fair or poor job was done. 

Nonetheless, one out of three give their school les-s than a gooci 

ratinq. Those who have not used a. public li,brary in the past' year 

are as likely as users to rate; their , schools favorably, or ^ 

unfavorably, j^lowever, non-users are more likely to be unable to 

rate their schools at all, and less likely to give their schools a 

"fair" ratina, * , . . 



All N,J, Public Library Use in Past Year 
Adults None 1-11 12 or more 



Rating of library use 
training by elementary 
and secondary schools 
attended 

Excellent or Good 
Fair 

Poor or Bad 
Don ' t Know 



% 



51 
17- 
18 
14 

100 



50 
, 12 
18 
20 

100 



50 
24 
1^ 
7 

100 



49 
24 
20 
7 



* This includes those who attended school in other states. 
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The roost frequent re^isons for favorable ratings of. school ^alninp^ 
in library use relate to the amount of exposure and to specific 
trainina. I'nfayorable cbmnents relate to lack of emphasis or encourage- 



ment. 



Favorab Id comments on 
s chool training 

Much exposure to libraries 

Specific training or classes 

Remembers what was taught 

Unfavorable comments 

Insuffici^t, no emphasis 
Not encouraged to use 
Had no^school library 
Had to teach self 



Couldn't say 



\ 



All N.J. 
Adults 

23 
21, 
8 




106* 



Total is more than 100?^ because of multiple responses. 



er|c 




I If ? 
£^ it 




I 



As to be expectedi those who finished hiah school or went 
on. to colleqe.rate their traininq in the use of libraries more 
favorably than do those with less ecjucation. Amonq the poorly educated, 
"threejn ten tould not giye any ratinq at all ^ probably because of 
''the latk of any training at all. While among the colTeqe educated 
a majority qive a favorable ratinq, about two in ten are dissatisfied 
with the traininq they got in' library u^e. Hinh school graduates 
tend to be the more satisfied than those who went on to colleqe, 
possibly because their requirements are less demanding. . 



Fducatibn of Respondent 



Ratinq of 1 ibrary use. traininq Colleqe M.S. firad Less 

by elementary and secondary 
schools attended 



% 


% 


% 


52 


56 


40 


18 




11 


23 


15 


IR 


7 

100 


6 

TOO 


31 



Excellent or Rood 

Fair ' / ' ' 
Poor or Bad , 
Couldn ' t ^say 

Only a handful believe that libraries are difficult to use, 

while the overwhelming majority bel ieve thay are easy to use\ €ven 

■ . . . - ■ V • \ 

among -non-users .few believe that libraries are difficult to use, ^ 

although a" sizable minority could not make any iudnment. 

^ All ri.J.' Public Library Use in Past Year 

Ease, or difficulty of ^^^ults • Rone 1 - 11 1g or mo^e 

us ing libraries ^ 

— ~^ ^ % % % \ 

. Easy 82 ^ 77 88 ' 89 

Difficult '6 4 7 8 

Couldn't say 12 ■ v 1$ 5 3 



100 -100 
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Among the few who think libraries are difficult to use, the most 
frequent reasons for saying this are: ' ^ 



They are too confusing (general) - * ^ ^ 

Card catalog system is difficult 

Don't know ^stam for locating booksr" 

Personal* un familiarity ^ ^ . 

« 

I 

While the overwhelming majority of the college educated feel 
that libraries are easy to use, a relatively large minorjity say they 
are: difficult. In contrast, those who did not complete hJgh school 
are relatively unlikely to give any rating at all. It seems probable 
thati^ the* college educated use libraries in more demanding ways, while 
many of the poorly educated are simply unfamiliar with libraries, ' 

Education of Respondent 



Ease^or diff^iculty of using 
libraries 


College 


H.S. firad • Less 

% ' % , 


Easy 


84 


87 73 


Difficult 


13 


4 3 


Don't Know 


3 


9 24 




100 ' 


100 •. 100 

/■ 
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/ ; ^ THE ROLF OF LIBRARIANS \ • 

An open stack system with librarians offering back up assistance 
Js the preference of most New Jersey adults. Moreover, the larne 
majority feel that public Tibrarians are in fact helpful when their 
assistance is requested. ' 

.Statewide, most prefer librarians to direct thiem to the appropriate 

section where they can look for the specific books desired rather 

> 

than to, select some specific books to look at. Moji ^users ^irQJceU:t1^^G^v 
unlikely to prefer making tWfr own selection after being directed y 
to the right section though a majority of them do prefer this system. 
Frequent users, on the other h3nd,are the more likely not to haye 
any preference. . . , 

Preferred ro]e of r All ri.J^r . P Past Year 

librarians Adults kor\€^ 1 -'11 12 or more 

Direct to* appropriate X. 69 63 79 73 

Section where books 



dan, be found 

Select specific books // ' 18 21 ' 15 15 

to look^at 

,Mo preference / 7 6 ' 4.. 12 

Don't know 7 • 6 10 Z 



100 . lod 100 100 



* Less than one per cent 



T. 133-138 
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The better educated one is the more likely he/she is to prefer 

librarians to help by directinq one to the...^ropriate secHan, 

,«..,•■•» . ,» 

rather than^by suggestilfig s^jecift^. books. 

Education of Respondent s 



Preferred role of librarians 



Direct to appropriate 
section where books can 
be found 

Select specific books to 
look a4; 



College H>S> Grad Less 



No preference 
Don't Know 



/ 



81 

n 

B 
2 
100 



% 
72 

19 

6 
3 

100 



% 
56 

23 

7 
14 
100 



Rural residents are^the more likely, and urban residents the less, 
to prefer librarians help by directing them to the appropriate section. 



Preferred role of librarians' 



Direct to^^^bpriate 
— s;ect1on whe^re books can 
be found 

Select specific books to 
look at . 

No preference 

Don't Know 



Type bf Community ' 
Urban' Suburban Rural 



\ 
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There iS'also some tendency amonct parents of preschool children 



to prfefer being directed to where they can make their own selection. 

/ 



Parents of 



Preferred role of librarians # 

Direct to appropriate section 
where books can be found 

SeTect specific books to look at 

No preference 

Con't Know 



Preschool School Age 
Children Children 



% . 
80 

17 

. 3 



100 



% 
69 

19 ' 
8 
4 

100 / 

/ 

/ 



Neither 
% 

67 ■ 

18 
6 
9 

100 



The fact that few prefer librarians to mak^^specific selections 

for them does not mean that librarians are rated unfavorably for their 

. > .' ^ . ■ ^ • ' 

helpfulness. The con-sensus is that when assistance is requested, librarians 
in public libraries are- helpful. , Among. library users and non-users 
alike few rate public librarians unfavorably. The only 
notable difference is that, to be expected, a sizable minority 
of non-users are unable to rate the helpfulness of public librarians. 



Helpfulness of pfublic 
1 ibrarians 

Very helpful 
Fairly helpful' 
Not too helpful 
Not at all helpful 
Don 't Know 
» ■ 

* Les's than one ^er cent 



All N-.J. 
Adults 

% 

68 

/ 16 
1 
* 

15 

T50~ 



Public Hbrarv^Use in Past Year 
Horn 1 -11 12 or mor~ 



61 

, 13 
* 

1 

25- 
W 



. % . 
75 

<^ 

. 1 

\ 1 
5 



lOO 



% 

79 
17 
2 



100 



12;# 
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Among the college, jaducated, the overwhelming majority rate publid 
librarians favorably with regard to their hqlpfulness. The less well 
educated are less likely to express a favorable attitude, but primarily 
because they are unible to give/ any rating at all. 



• 

Helpfulness of public librarians 


Education of Respondent 
Collegr H.S. Grad. Less 




% 


% 


% 


Very helpful 




72 ^ 


58 


Fairly helpful 


20 


18 


9 


Not too helpful 


1 


1 


1 


Not at all helpful 


1 


* 


•1 


Don't Know 


6 . 




31 




100 


100 


.100 



Urban residents are relatively unlikely to rate lib^^arians on 
their^helpfulness, which results in a. comparable decline in the 
proportion who give very favorable ratings^ 

Type of Community 



HelpfJinesis of publit: librarians 

Very helpful 
Fairly helpful 
' Not too helpful 
Not at all helpful 
Don ' t Know 



Urban Suburban Rural 



63 


' : 73 


73 


16 • 


15 


16 


1 


1 


1 


1 


* 




19 


11 


10 


100 


100 ' ' 


100 



* 'Less than one per cent 
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PREFERENCE BETWEEN FULL VS. LIMITED/ • 
RESOURCE LFRRARIES • 

* • • • 

re are significant variations in preference regarding ' 
large central libraries with a full range *of servjce§^ to which 
one must drive versus smaller libraries with fewer resources 
within walking distance of home, work, 'or sfiopping. Statewide, 
the weight of opinion is for the smaller more accessible facility. 
However, in large part this reflects the preferences of norv-'users. 
Among users, opfn ion is-more evenly, split, with moderate users 
leaning somewhat toward the larger less accessible facility. 



l>referred Type of Library 



Smaller, fewer resources* 
walking distance 

^ ceatral , full 

must^ drive 




No preference 
Don't know 



All M.J. 
Adults 



Library Use In Past Year 
None Moderate Frequent 



% ~ 




% 


% 


50 ' 


57 


39 


' 47 


32' 


22 


. 50 


•37 


10 " ^ 


10 


7' 


13 


8 


11 


4 


3 




TO 


W) 


100 
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WUh Increasing age there Is an apparent decrease in geographic 
/fnobility» at j least with r^espect to library use. Thus, among young 

adults the wjfefght of opinion leans toward a full resource central 

f- 

library, whereas among the middle aged preference leans "toi»/ard 
the limited resource smaller library. Finally »among those 50 
and older a sizable majorit/ prefers the^smaller facility. This 
shift in preference probably reflects r^mong other things, the 
education-related needs of young adults contrasting with more 
lifnited needs of the middle aged and older people, as well as the 
greater ease with which young adults can make use of central 



facilities, 



Preferred type of library 

Smaller, fewer resources , 
walking distance 

Large, central, full resources, 
must drive ^ \ 

No preference / 

Don't know ^ 



Age of Respondent 



18 - 34 


35 - 49 


50 


and older 


% 






% 


41 


" 48 




57. 










^ 51 


31 




20 ' 


^5 


13 




12 


:3 ' 


8 




11 


100 


100 




100 
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^Parallel J;o| the varlatic/n by age noted above are variations by 
marital status and parenthoiod. Amonn those never married- the 
weight of opir^ion is for a fiKll resource library, whereas among 
the widowed, and divor*ced a large majority prefer a smaller 
facility. Similarly, parents- of preschool children (who tend to 
be in their twenties anjd earlyjhjrties) are relatively prone to - 
prefer a full resource library. ^ ^ 



Marital Status 



•Parents of 





Never 




'•lid./ 


/ 1 

Preschoo-1 


School 






Married Married Div 


Children 


Ch^ildren 


Neither 


^.i^ferred^^ype of library 


% 


% 


% 


% - 


\%' 


% 


Smaller, fewer resources 


38 


49 


64 . 


50 


; -52 


50 


walking distance 














Large, central , full 


49 


31 


21 


" 45 




30 


resources, must dri^e 














No prefef*^ce ^ 


9 


12 


4 


3 


n 


10 


Don't\now 




8 


• 11 


2 


" 7 


' 10 




- 100 


100 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


100 
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Preference for a full resqurce facility is also a function of how 



well educated one is, reflective of the relation 



of. educational 



achievement to the range of 
A majority, of thos^ who have| 
library, whereas anfiong thos 
only a Small propoj^tion fee 



ibrary services that one draws on. 



•r 



attended college prejfer a full resource 
who never completed high school 
this W50<. 



Education of Respondent 



CnllfigR 


k.S. Graduate 


Less 


% 


.j / % 


% 


. 32 


!' '■■* 55 


57 


53 


31 • 

r 


17 


n 


' .9 


11 


4 


5 


15 


100 


.100 


100 



Preferred type of library 

Smaller, fewer resour^ces, 
walking distance 

Large, central, full resource, 
must drive 

No preference;, 

Don't know 



Among the rfiddle and upper^ incorne strata, which are characterized 
' by a high incidence\of library users, pv^ference is split between 
the two types of facilities. In contrast, in the low using low 

income strata, the cl^ear preference is for a smaller facility. Limited 

. ' '< ^ 

resouys^e neighborhood libraries, v^tt^h services geared to specific 
'needs,. are "the more likely to attract low income people. 



Annual Family Income 



Preferred type of library 



$20,000- $15,000- $10,000- Under^ 
o r more $19.000 $U,999 |l 0,000 





% 


% 




% 


Smaller, fewer resources 1 
waikijig distance 


' 45 


44 


49 . 


64 


L|rge, central , full 
• resource, must 'drive 


41 , 


- 46 


26 


19 


'No -preference 


10 




•' 14' 


4 


Don't Know 




.2 


n 


13 




'";ioo 


100 ' 


100 


100 
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" Those .employed -in business or prof essions^e more likely 
than clerical, sales, or manual worker.s to prefer V*Pui3)<resource 
facility. Th.is is undoubtedly related to tHe former's preference, 
noted elsewhere, ; for libraries located, convenient to where they 
work., Among those not in the labor force (housewives and retirees) 
the prjBponderant preference j's fpr the smaller facility. 



Occupation of Respondent 



Preferred type of yibrefry 

SmsUer* fewer resoOrcc 
walking distance ^ 

Large, central , full- 
resource,, must drive 

No preference c/ 

Don't know ^ 



There is some sectio'rral. and community tyjp'e variation in preference 
' between the two types of libraries. Residents of the northwestern 

and central section are relatively p/one to prefer the full resource 
. library. Also,- urjjan residents are relatively prone Wt to prefer 
• the full resource library. ■ / , / " . ? 
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Prof. 


'Clerical , 


/ 


Non-Labor 


^us. 


Sales ■ ' 


Manual .. 


Force 






% 


f 


,35 


44 


38 


66 


48 


37'" 


40 


' 19 


. n 


16 A 


" 13, 


8 


6 


, -3 




. 7 


- » 








100 


100 " 


TOO 


100 



' Section of State 

North Northwest . . 
east Central-^ South 



Type of Community 



\ 



Preferred type of library % 

Smaller, fewer ' . 50 

resources,' walking ^ ^ 
distance 

Large, central ,<^^Full , 29 
• ^ resources, must 
drive 

- No preference . „ 11 

' ' Don't Know 10 



45 

43 

7 
5 



% • 
54 

33 



Urban Suburban 

% % 



8 , 

1 35_ TOO 100 -100 



51 
30 

. >8 
100 



49 \ 
34- 
8 

■ 9 
100 



\ 



Rural 

45 - 



38 

13 
4 

100 



PREFERRED. LtftATJ ON FOR PUftrfc LIBRARIES 
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Tte. overwhelming preference 1s for libraries to be accessible 



to where one lives. Preference for slt^-n^ar where one works 
or shop'l 1^ -low In all segments the po^lation. However*, r 
there are sonte vartati€ms^eti!|eeff( populat1on\ segments that 

^indicate a need to take into account*tT)e wants of specific ^ 

\ *, ' ' ■ , ■ . ' J 

si^gments when si^^lng Hbnaries.- ^ 

\Statew1de» three^oirt qf four prefer libraries to be located 
near where^they Vive, \with,smalt\B?^^^ expressing; preference 
for locations near where^he)^1lVe or shop. There Is little- 
difference between library\sers and rion-users In this respect. 
However, there Is some tendency for users .te be relatively prone 
to express a preference for sites near where they work. 



Preferred Library Site 
" Near ^here live 
Near work 
Near shopping - 
Mo preference 
Don't know 



All N.J. 
Adults 



• Library Use in Past Y^ar' 




None 

- % 
73 
4 
5 
8, 
10 
100 



Moderate * Frequent 



% 
77 
11 
4 
6 
2 

100 



% 

77 
8 

3 ' 
8 
4 
100 



.2- 
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'I, 
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While a large majority of business and professional pepple-prefe 
libraries to be located. near their homes, the size of this majority 
.is relatively small. .This is related to a relatively larqe 
preference for sites accessible to>fork» reflective of the work' \ 
related use of libraries in thi^ population se-qment. 
' On the other hand, those not in the- labor force (primarily - 

housewives an^^retirees)» are particularly likely to prefer • 

... .... ■ 

neighborhood lOqations. This^reflects the home and family centered 

-'■ . . ' 

lives- of ^hese population 'Segments. 

• nccupatTOR of Respondent 





, Bus. 


Clerical* ; 






Prof.' 


s&;es 


riahlial^ 


Preferred Library Site 


^ % 


% 


. % 


Near where live^^^^^ 


64 


. 73 


^ '72^ '" 


Near work , 






7> 


Near shopping ^ 




3'' ^ 




No pi^eference 




0 




Don't know 


3 


•4 T 


8 




• 100 ' 


100 


100 




84 
* 

3 
5 
8 



* Less than one per°c.ent. 
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Parents of preschool " children, and also ^ school ane children, 
are particularly likely to prefer nefghborhood locations, indicative 
o# the child and student' oriented functions of n^lqhborhood libraries. 



P-fiB 



Parents of 



Preschool 
Children 



School Ane 
Children 

% 



Neither 



Preferred library site 
flear h|here live 
Near ^ork 
Near /shoppincj 
No preference ' 
Don/t know ' . 



Resident;5^of rural coimiunitles, and of the southern part of the state 
are relatively prone to prefer shopping sites for a^library. Suburbanites 
an^ residents of the northeastern section are least likely* to prefer 

/ Chopping sites. "These variations are^ in all likelihood related to differ- 
ences in work and life style between sections and conriunities. " ■ 




Section of State 



Preferred library site 

' Near wHere live 
Near work 
Near shopping 
No preference 
Don't know 



\North- 
' 6a§t 



North, West 
Central * " South 



TVpe of Corrmunity 



Urban Suburban Rura* 



75 
6 
J 

. 9 
9. 

100 



% 
77 
9 

5, 

5 

4 

100 



^ 70 
6 
.12 

3 

100 



75 
6 
4 
7 

8 



73. 
8 
2 

12 
5 



100 100 



% 
81 

3* 
13 
1 

2 

100 
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MOST CONVENIENT LIBRARY HOURS 
/ Evening and Saturday hours • rate hiqh as convenient times to go to a 
library in addition to daytime oh weekdays. The most convenient 
times for going to a library are weekday evenings, and during the 
day on weekdays or on Saturday. During the day on Sundays is convenient 
to a minority, with Saturday and Sunday evenings ranking last. 

^ Over half of frequent and moderate^ users cite weekday evenings ^ 
as one of the most conv»enient times for them tQ go to a library. 
Also, better than Vthird of both user groups named Saturday during 
the day as a convenient time. However, weekdays during the day 

c ■ ■ ■ 

are more likely to be convenient for frel|uent than for moderate users. 
Daytime hours on Sundays are conven^ent for aboiit one fifth of frequent 
and moderate users alike. 





All N.J. 


Public Library Use 


in Past Year 


Two or three most 


Adults 


None 


1-11 times 


12. times or more 


convenient times . 


% . - 




— ^ ' , ■■ ■ - ^ 


: % 


Weekday evening 


41 


' 32 


54 


52 


Weekday daytime 


34" 


32 


31 


46 


- Saturday daytime 


32 


27 


38 


37 


' Sunday daytime* 


16- 


14 


18 


20 


Saturday evening 


12 . 


12 


13 


12 


Sunday evening 


8 


7 


, 9 


8 


Ng.part+ctrhlP time 


12 


14^ 


11 


8 : 


Don't know 


6- 


^ n 
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The demand for weekday evening and weekend hours is particularly 
strong among young adults. Cflder people are more likely to restrict 
ttieir preference to daytime on weekdays. The younger one is, the more 
likely it is that weekday evenings and during the day onTSaturdays 
will be a convenient time to go to a library. In contract, Ihose 
50 or older are relatively prone to say that durinq the day on weekJays 
is convenient. The young and middle aged re also relatlvely^prone 
to feel that during the ds^y on Sunday, and Saturday evenings, are 
convenient; ^ 
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*~^ess than one per cent 



Two or three most convenient times 
Weekday even*ings 
Weekday daytime 
Saturday daytime 
SundayjJaiytime ^ " 
Saturday evening 
, Sunday^ evening 
No particular time 
Don't know 



Age of Respondent 



IB. -_34 


35 - 49 


50 and older. 


% 


% 


% 


58' 


46 


27 


28 


3y 


41 


43 . 


^36 


. 22 • ' 


20 _ 


2d • 


- 11 ' 


18 


. 17 


5 


1l ' 


10 


3 




8 




* 


3 


13 ^ 
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. ' Undpubtedly reflecting the Influence of working hours, men are 
\nuch less likely than women to.name^rlng t'fie day on weekdayVas 
a convenient time to go to a library. In contract, men art more 
likely than women to name evening, hours - during the week or on 

weekends - as convenient. This contrast is sharper »w1th respect 

■ / / 

to the weekend than weekdays. ^ ^ 





Men 


Women 




or three most convenient tti^ 


..' % 


% 




Weekday evenlTig \. 


45 


• 38 




Weekday daytime \ 


19 


48 . • 




Saturday daytime ,„ \' ■ 


\ 34 


30 




Sunday, daytime 


Y 18 






Saturday evening > i 








Sunday evening 


■ VlO 


5, 




No partfcular time 




10 




Hon't know 




5. 






Also reflective of- the effect of work schedules on hours 
that are convenient for library use is" the fact that over half 
of those not in the labor force say thatjiaytime on weekdays 
is convenient. In contrast, only about one in five of employed 
persojit (regardless of occupational status) find this a convenient 
time. Parallel to this» the demand for weekend and evening hours 
1^ relatively liigh among employed^persons , again regardless of 
occupational status. ' . ' 



Two or three most 
convenient times 



' / 



Weekday evening^ 
Weekday daytime 
Saturday daytime 
Sunday daytime 
^Saturday evening 
Sunday evening 
>lo particular time 
Don ' t Know 











Bus. & 


Clerical , 




Mon Labor 


Prof. 


Sales 


Manual 


Rorce 


% - 


% 


% • 




55 


' 63 . 


54 . 


26 


21 


19 


17 


56 /• 


46 


32 


42r - 


23 


25 


20 ' . 


19 


U 


19 


-14 


21 


3 


13..^ 


9 


12 


2 


8 


8 


i 3 


16- • 


1 


-3: 


•■ 6^ f - 


9 ' 




As might be expected, parents of preschool children (which 
includes mothers and fathers) are relativet.v^ 1 ikely *to name 
daytime on weekdays as convenient library houies-. In addition,-' 
they are also relatively likely to name -weekday even inn and weekends 
in the day as convenient hours. , 





Parents (g" 






Tw'o-or three most 
convenient times 


Preschool . 
Children . 

' , % 


School Age 
Children 


Meittier 

% 


' " Weekday evening- 


51 


48 


35 - 


Weekday daytime ^ 


42 


35 


. • 34 


Saturday daytime 




35. ' : 


.28 


Sunday daytime 




2f5 


. 13 


Saturday evening 


14 


^ 14 

* 


10 


Sunday evening " 


7 


8 


•7 


No particu,lar tim§ 


6 


11 


15 


— Don't know 




2 


10 
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FAVORITE FREE TIME ACTIVITIES 

Jn response to an open ended question as to the two or three ' 
".fre|Sotiiii&" activities that give the most pleasure, the two 
most frequently named activities ~ each ngmed by about one third — 
dr6 "reading" and "sports". Watching televisijon, named by about one 
fourtK, ranks third in frequency of mention. ' . * . 

. Other activities mentioned relatively often tend to tjp home 
or family centered - handiwork, hobbies, aardening or y'ardwork, 
working on or around the house, and spending time with meirtbers 

T 

Of one's family. "Going^out" alspTf^nks with these activities in 
frequency of 'mention. - 

Soiii^.of these -activfties\araB^ex-typed, that is. iliore likely 
to be named by one sex ramer .thalKthe other. However, except 
for "handiwork" which'is almost exclusively a woman's activity, the 

activities cited,, above are the most frequently named by both men and 
women . - , 

One important sex difference is- that women are the more - 

'likely to name readljig, and men .naigg sports. As a result Of this 

sex differe.ntion, amorvg men sports ranks first as a favorite activity 

while-reading,^'ties with vwatchfng television for second place'. Among 

women, on the other'hand, reading was named^st often. Handiworjf 

in second' place, sports third, and watchfing. tielevision fourth. It '^^ 



n. 1, T. 1-12 



111 

f - ■ 
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should also be noted that among men, hobbles, working on or around 
the house, ind gardening or yard work recefved relatively many 
jnentions, • 



Most frequently named 
favorite -activities 



Sports 
Reading. 

Watqhing ^elevision 

Handiwork* 

Hobbies 

■Gardening and yardwork 
Wor.king on 'or a|ound>ho.use 
Going out. 

Spending time with .family 
* Less than one per cent. 



All M.J 
Adults 

% 

3^ 

35 

26 

20 

12 
11 
10- 
« 



Sex of Respondent 
Women 




There are appreciable di^fferences by edu^jHTfw in the pro- 
portion naming each activity. The hetter^ucatedj/e^ the more 
ifkel^ to name. three favorite activMes Whil%the poorly educated 
to rvame only one^^^twb. ' 

Among thos^ who did not complete high school , about one 
fourth, nWd each of the following as a favorite: watching ■ 
television, sports, handiwork, and reading. References to sports 
and reading ipcrfease sharply by education, while references to 
watching television, and handiwork drop off somewhat among the 
college educated. As. a result, sports and reading, have clear ^ 
leads as favorites among high school giraduates an d= those wtro"" ' 



U5 



have attended college* Also, hobbles are much more l?kely to be 
named by high school grsduates those who* have attended college 
than by those with less education. ^ 



Most frequently named 
favorite activities 



Sports 

Reading . . - 
Watching television 
H andiw5i(^k ^ , , * . 
Hobbies • 
Gardening and^yar^lwork 
Working on ^r .around house 
Going out ^ 

Spending time/with family . 



Education of Respondent 



'College H.S. Grad 



49 

21 
16, 
20 
12 

8 
10 

7 



37 

39 

29. 

20 

16 

no- 

13 
9 

8 



/ 



Les«L 

% 

26 
23 
27 
" 24 
6 

16 

n 
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Differences by age tend to.be smHI' except with respect to^ 
sports and gardening. Those 50 or older ^^mKip,>^>(^' 

'to mentt&ff^ports as a favorite thaft5i*<younger people and more 
likely to name gardening,— Reading is most llkelyj to lie named as 
a favorite by those 35 - 49, while watch1ng;*r^ev1sion ^ 
varies little by age. At all ages readiHrr^ranks 

.ahead of watching television as "a favorite. 



' Most frequently named 
favorite^atrnvlties 



Sports • ■ ° . 
Reding 
^-Vwtchln^a^ television 

Han<[iy0lrk ' ^^---^ 
i^lol^bies 

^Gardening and yardwork ' 
"Working on oifj^round house 
.Go-ing'out 

Spending timfe witl^ family 




Age of Respondent 



18 - 34 


35 -„49 




% \ 


• ''45 ^ 


47' . 


33 


- 39 ' 


- 26^ 


29 






18 




^ 16 ■ 


- 14 


6 


6 


n 


MO 


11 


10 


10,-. 


10 - 



50 and old^r 

% 

23 

.3^ 

25" 

■ 23 
12 

- 21 

. 12 
11 ■ 

6 



147 
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^ Asjnight be expected, parents of preschool children are 
particularl)^TT1few ip name spending ttme with members of the 
family as a favorite activity. Also, those^wfxTtrave neither 



pjreschool nor school age children are relat'^veTy likely to name 



gardening; whil^ p.arents~of pi^*eschool children >re relatively 
likely to name handiwork^ Except forjthese two in/tanc0s,. there 
is litt\e difference by parental status in the proportions naming' 

2 activity as a favorite. Thus, reading ranks ahead of 
<». ■ • 

hing television, and close to sports, among parents and 

non-»parents -alike. ' . 

' ' ' \ ■ ■• 
- ■' . ^ ' ' .^Parents of 



Most frequently named 
favorite activities 



^Preschool School Age 
Children Children 



flelther-i 



1 ^ 




% 


%' 


^.SpoV^ts 


' '.35 


39^ 


34 


Rjjading ^ \ 


31 


36 


34 


Watching tel^evlsion 


'22. 


27 


" . 26 


Handiwork ' - ■ 
• * 


, 27 


21 


18 


Hobbies * # . 


16 . 




13 


Gardening ^nd.yardwork 


9 




J! 16 


; Worktng on or around house 


' 11 \ 


10 


■ -"12 


Going out ' 


6 _ " 




,11 


1? Spending time with famfly 


23' ' 


12 


- .4 




" ^ A . 




- f 



f 



Sports and reading are the two top rajxk^ng favorites in all 
sections of thfe stated and also in urban and suburban comnunjtt^es. 
In rural coninuniti€s\^m^6ntions of reading are relatively low 
compared to sports, and equal to watching television. ^ ' . 

Section of State 




Type of Goimiunity 



'Most frequently named 
favorite activities 



Sports 
Reading , 

Watching television ' 

Handiwork 

Hobbies 

Garden-jng and yardwork/ 
Working on or around house 
Going out 

Spending time wittr family^ 



North- Northwest, 



^rs^nd n( 





Ucil Ui a 1 


<^r>llth 


Urban Suburban Rural 


% 


% 


% 


%' ^ 


% \ 


■ % 


34 ' 


38 - 


41 


, 34 


38 . 


40 


35 . 


30 


38 


38 . 


33 


26 


28 ^ 


29 ^ 


19 


31 


20 


f6 


•23 


T3 


19 


19 


22 


21 


12 


19 


16 


12 


16 


22 




* 12 


16 


11 


16 


6 


11 


9. 
11 


11 


10 


10. 


17 


12 


5 


'^12 


8 


5 












16 


7 


14 


5 


8 


6 















Library^ use rs.<i^nd non-users contrast sharply in the proportion who 
name reading as a" favorite free time activity. Frequent users v 
are almost twice as likely to name reading as are non-users. In' 
fact; readihg ranks first^jnon^ frequentj^isers, being named by half 
of th's y^egment of the population^". 

Among moderate 1 ibrary users , reading and sports tie for ^ 
first place in number of mentions. Among non-users, reading and 
watching television are in a virtual tie f Or second place, slightly 
behind sports. 
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Conipared with non-users, frequent users are much more likely 
to name a hobby as^a favorite, and] less likely to mention gardening 
or working arouncj the house. Frequent users; are also relatively 
prone to name handiwork, reflepting the tendency of women to be 
frequent users. 



Most frequently narjied 
favorite activittes 



Sports ' 
Reading 

Watching television 
Handiwc^rk 
HobB,ies 

hardening and yardwork 
-^^^ISor^^^ on or around hdu 

Going out ' . ^ 

' .Spending t.ime with'^amily 




Public Library Use In Past Year 
None 1 - 11 tiroes ' 12 or more 



% 


% 


% 


34 


37 


44 


29 ; 


- 37 


50 


28 


26 


21 


20 


16 


28 


8 


22 


20 


15 


■ 9 - 


10 


12 


11 * 


4 


9 


13; 


11 




' 8 , 


8 
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ENJOYMENT RATING OF EIGHT ACTIVITIES - / 

/ 

4 ' ' - ■ ' • / . 

The enjlclynient ratings 'of eight activities present a c}1ffe,rent 
ranking f^om that obtained when respondents named their two or , " ' 
three favorite activities. Listening to nftusiii, named by only a 
handful "as a"favorite act^tvfty, is rated as an activity that is , 
"particularly enjoyed", by* nine, out of ten adults. Whil.e reading 
again ranks near the top, just behind listening to music, this . 
time it is. in a virtual tie with watching television. Also, out- 
. door sports, although rated as a particularly enjoyed ^activity 
by two thirds, rapjcs sixth behind do-it-yourself projects jind . 
hobbies. Going to movies, and to museums or concerts , rank last. 

The variations in the "favorite" and" "particularly enjoy". - 
rankings underscore the different psychological meanings of -these 
two ^concepts . Listening mus-ic, for example, Js enjoyed by- 
almost everyone, but it is a satisfying favorite for onlv a few. 
Similarly, equal proportions, experience reading and watching television 
as enjoyable, but mOre expe/iefice reading as a satisfying favorite. 
It is also noteworthy that the \op ranking activities^ Are thosf 
that'can be enjoyed while at home, while the lowest' rankfng 
activities require going out. 

Men are a^repiaWy more likely than women to name outdoor 
sports as enjoyablk, and somewKat' more likely»to name do-it-yourself 
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projects and movie?. Conversely women are somewhat more likely/^ 
to name reading. 



Rated particularly All N.J, 

enjoyable . ♦ Adults 



Listening to music <byW^O 

Watching television 83 

Reading \ ' 82 

Do-it-yourself projects 74 
around house ' 

Hobbies. • • 72 

Outdoor activities such as 69 
] spo^s, hiking and the like r 

Going to the movies . r 50 

Going to" museums. or concerts 49 



Sex of Respondent. 
Men Women 



90 
82 
79 
78 

71 

79 . 

54 
50 



% 

89 
83 
85 
71 

13 
60 

■ 46 
48 



The'better educated one is, the more likely he/she is to rate 
readinq as particularly enjoyable and the less likely to do 
so regarding the watching of teley^ision. Consequently, reading ranks 
ahead of television among the colleqe'educated and'. behind among 
those who have ^ot completed hiqh school. Among high. school graduates 
reading and watching television are in a virtual tie. 

Furthermore, those who never completed hiah school are the 
least likely to rate listening to musiqr, hobbies, outdoor sports, 
going to movies, or to museums or concerts, as particularly 
enjoyable. , 
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However, the poorly educated are about as likely as the college 

■ educated to rate do-"it-y ours elf projects as enjoyable. Thus, not 
only are the poorly educated relatively unlikely to enjoy reading, they 

"also tend to have a comparatively narrow range of interests. , 

Education of Respondent' 
Flated particularly enjoyable College H.S. Grad .. Less 





% 


' % 


% 


' Listening to music 


92 


92 , 


84 


Watching television 


71 


85° 


89 


Reading ■ 


93 


83 ' 


73 


Do-it-yourself projects 
around Jiouse 


70 • 


78 ■ 


74 


Hobbies 


82 


73 


• 62 


Outdoor activ-i ties such as 
sports, hiking and the like 


; 81 


.77, 


49 


Going to movies 


56 . 


52 


41 


'Going to museums or concert^ 


72 


51' 


27 
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Listening to music, watching television, and reading are top ^ 
rankinq enooyai)le activities at all ages, but^eir rank orde.j* 
varies somewhat. Among^oung people, listening to music is 
rated- enjoyable by virtualjy everyone, while watching television, 
and reading tie for third place trailing outdoor sports. Listeninq 
to* music also ranks first among the middle aged, with redding in 
second place and watching television in third. Among older people', 
watching television and listening to musjc are in a virtual 'tie for 
first place, with reading rated particularly enjoyable by a slightly 
smaller proportion. 

As to be expected those activities that require leaving home 
or expending physical energy ~ such as outdoor sports, going to 
movies or* to museums and concerts, and- hobbies — are rated as 
enjoyable by successively smaller proportions in the older age 
brackets. This illustrates a barrier that needs to &a overcome if 
libraries are to serve fully the wants of older peopled 

Age of Respondent 



Rated particularly enj^yat)la ^ ...V 


% 

95 


35i"^ 49 ■ 

% 


"50'.and''6ld^er 
% 




Listening to music 


90 


85 




Watching television 


82 


78 


87 




Reading 


82 


86 


79 




Do-it-yourself projects around house 


75 . 


. 75 


• 72 




Hobbies 


81 


70 


66 




Outdoor activities such as sports, 
hiking and the like 


.90 


73 


52 




Going to movies 


79 


• 50 . 


28 




Going to museums or concerts 


65 


52 


34 ' 
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The relationship of parental status to what is rated as en;)oyable 
parallels that of age to a considerable degree. Liste|f^ing tovmuslc 
ranks first, among parents and non-parents of pre-schp^T and school 
age childrehi Matching television also scores wel'f^amODa parents and 
non-p^^nts alike. " ' * 

Parents of preschool children, who Jend to be young »arev also 
m6re likely than non-parents to rs^t^ll activities othetr than » 
watching television as enjoyable. 

p Parents of 



Rated particularly enjoyable 



Preschool 
Children ^ 



School Age 
Children 



Neither 







% 


% 


% 


Listening to music " 




95 


86 


90 


Watching television 




82 


79 


.85 


Reading 




92 


83 , 


81 


Do-it-yourself projects 
around house 




• 80 


74 


74 


Hobbies 




81 


68 ' 


72 


Outdoor activities such as 
sports, hiking and the like 




85 


72 


64 


Going to movies 




69 


54 


44 


iSoin^ to museums or concerts 




64 


50 


'45 
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There are only minor differences in the proportion ratincKeach 
activity as enjoyable Ijetween the different sections of the state 
Artd type^ of community. In all cases, listening to music, watQhinfi 
television^ and reading rank closely as the top three activities. 
Conversely, goinq to movies and going to museums or concerts rank 
last. , , 

Section of State 



\ 



Type of Commuoitv 



-Rated particularly 



North- " Northwest, 



enjoyable 


east 


Central 


South 

— *5— 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




% 


% 






% 




, L i sterling to music 


ao 


88 


. 90 ' 


91 


89 


' ^5 ' 


.Watching telev'ision 


81 


89 


81 


81 


84 


. 88' 


Reading 


82 ^ 


85 


82 


78 


88 


84\ 


Do-it-yourself projects 
around house 


75 


78 


70 


73 


76 


76 


Hobbies 


73 


66 


73^ 


68 


76* 


^ 76 


Outdoor activities 
such as sports* 
hiking and the, like 


68 


72 


"•71 ' 


65 


74 ' 


76 


Going tg movies 


50 


47 


50 ^ 


' 51 


48, 


52 


Going to museums or 
concerts 


47 


59 


46« „ 


50 


48 


45 



Listening to music Scores well among both public library users and 
non-users. However, whether one rVtes reading or watching" television - 
as enjoyable is related to whether and how often one uses a public library. 
^ Among frequent users, reading scores marginally better than listenina 
to music. However, in this population segment watching television ranks 
behind hobbies, outdoor Sf)orts and do-it-yourseU projects. In contrast, 
among non-users, watching television and listenina to music are in a 
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virtual tie for first place, while reading aihd do-it-yourself projects 

trail somewhat j*n a tie for .second place. Also, frequent and moderate users are 

much more likely than non-users to rate aoina to museums and concerts 

as enjoyable and somewhat niore likely regarding outdoor sports, 

hobbies, and going to the movies. 

This pattern of differentiation undoubtedly reflects, in part at 
least, the relation of age and education to what one finds enjoyable. 
Nonetheless, it "is pertinent to note that being a library user is 
related not only to reading but also to a range of specialized interests. 



Public Library Use in Past Year 



Rated particularly enjoyable 


None 


1-11 times 


12 or more 




% 


% 


% 


Listening to music 


. 86 


. 96 


89 


Watching television . 


87 


82 


70 


Reading - 1 


75 


89 


93 


Do-it-yourself projects 


75 


70 


78 


around house 








Hobbies 


65 


78 


82 


Outdoor activities such as " 


. 61 


79 


79 


sports, hiking and the like 








Going to movies '-^ 


43 


62 


54 


Going to museums or concerts 


36 


66 


65 
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READING ATA f AVORITE OR ENJOYABLE " 

FREE TIME ACTIVITY ^ , 

As previously described, non-library users are less likely than users 
. to n^e reading as a favorite activity, or to rate it as particularly, 
enjoyable. Nonetheless, it/fs the case that many non-users say that 
reading is a favorite, andthfit 'seven out of ten rate it as enjoyable. 
This apparent anomaly results from the' fact that reading means ^ 
something different to non-users and users. Being a "re§iler" has little 
relevance to. being a library user unless one is specifically a magazine 
reader or a book user. ^ ♦ ; * 

To many non-users,, reading is likely to mean newspaper reading 
-' to the exclusion of books or magazines. Reading a^ daily newspaper is 
an activity that is of limited relevance to library use. In contrast, 
most library users - especially frequent users - are both book ^ 
users and magazine readers in addition to being newspaper readers. 

There is little difference between non^users , Moderate users, and 
frequent users in the. amount of ♦time spent on an- average day reading a 
newspaper. 

Average Newsl>aper Reading All N.J. Public Library Use In Past Year 

Time Per Day ^ Adults . None 1 - 11 times n2 or ^ more 

About ^h hours or more 16 19 11 16 

About 1 hour ' ' 28 30 22 29 

About % -3/4 hours 31 ^ 25 '42 33 

Less than hour , '18 17 -17 ' V • ^0 . 



None > _ 6 8 6 2 

Couldn't say .112 



100 100 100 100 . ' 

Q. 3-5, T. 19-30 
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In contrast, non-users are less likely than users to be . ^ 
magazine readers; 



Average Magazine Reading 
Time Per Week — — ' * 


All ri.j. 


Public Library\U^e 


In Past Year 


Adults . 


None 1 


- 11 times 


l?X)r more 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Three hours or more 


~ -29 


CO 


Cm y 


. 38 


Two* hours, or less 


A O 

Ho 


41 


62 


HO 


None, 


21 


29 


9 


14 


Couldn't say 


2 


4 




2 




100 • 


100 


100 


100 


Furthermore, half the non- 


users did 


not read 


or refer to 


any books 


at all in th« previous three months, and those that did used 


a limited 


number. In contrast, most library users had occasion to-read" or . 


refer to some books, and almost half the frequent users used ten or more, 


during the sarie period. . 










number- of Books Read or 
Referred To In Past Three 
Months . 


/' 

All N.J. 
, Adul ts 


Public Library Use In Past Year 
None 1-11 times 12 or more 


10 -or more 


% 

19 


% 

• 8 


% 

25 


% 

45 


1-9 '\ 


47 


39 


66 


'46 


None - 


32 


V,51 


9 


7 ' 


Couldn't say 


2 










100 


* 100 


100 


100 




Age and education are two key characteristics related to what 
type of -reader one is. The amountrof time one spends readinp 
a newspaper increases with age. there is little difference by 
education in the proportion of "heavy" newspaper readers, but the 
college educated are relatively prone to be "moderate" readers. " 



R-no 



Average Newspaper^ 














Reading Time Per Day 


18 - 


34 35 - 49 


50 and older 


College \H.S. Rrad 


Less 




'% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


M>0{^ }h hours or more .. 


8 


13 


24 


18 


15 


16 


About one hour 


20 


25 


35 


27 


29 


27 


About h to 3/4 hours 
• 


36 


39 


23 


36 


32 


- 26 


Less than h hour 


24 


16 


13. 


15" 


• 

16^ 


21 


None 


12 


4 ■ 


4 


4 


8 * 


6 


Couldn't say 


* 


3 


- 1 






*4 




100 


100 


^ 100 


100 


100 


100 



Middle-aged and young adults are more likely than those fifty or plder 
to<.be magazine readers/ Those who have hot completed high school 
are particularly unlikely. to be magazine readers, _ ^ 



Average Magazine Reading 
Time Per Week 



Three hours or more 
TWO hours or less 
None / 
Couldn't say 



Age of Respondent 



18 - 34 35-49 50 and older 



Education of Respondent 
College H,$. Grad Less 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


28 


28 


28 


36 


30 


21 


57 ; 


55 


38 


54 


55 


32 


'14 


15 


31 


9 


14 


41 


1 


2 


3 


.1 


• 1 


. 6 


100 


100 ' 


100 


100 


100, 


100 



* Less than one per cent 



o 
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Most young adults had read or referred to at least s^e books in the previous , 
three months. This proportion decreases among the mi^le aged 
and drops off sharply among those 50 or older, Hi^h school 
graduates are less likely than those who have attended college to be 
book users, but most have used at least some'. This contrasts 
with those who did not complete high school, a majority of whom 
are not book users. ' * 



Age of Respondent 



Number of Books Read _ 

or Referred To In Past is - 34 35 - 49 50 and older 
Three Months - ' 



10 or more 
1 - 9 . • 
None 

Couldn't say 



% 
28 
5P 
12 
1 

.100 



% 
. 22 
52 
25 
1 

100< 



% 
12 

36 
50 
•2 

100 



Education of Respondent 
College H.S. Grad Less 



% 
39 
€1 
9 
1 

100 



% 
18 
55 
26 
.1 

100 



% 

5 

33 
59 
3 

100 
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OWNERSHIP OF BOOKS AND / 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR ADULt/ 

" , ■ / - ■ ■ ^ 

Almost all New Jersey homes have at least a^few books for adults, 
and half possess moderate to large collections./ The size of these 
personal libraries is related to whether one ii a public library user. 

While about one third of non-users do h^ve moderate to larae 
collections, this contrasts with..t||e»-^etter than two thirds of-.frequent 
users who have collections of this size. 



Ownership of Books 
for Adults 



185 or more 
65 - 184 
1^-64' 
1 - 15 
None 

Couldn't say 



All N.J. 
Adults 



24 
24 
32 
14 
4 
2 



Public Library Use In Past Y ear 
None 1 



% 


— \ • • a 

\ ^ 


% 


16 


\ 32 


38 

0 


20 


\25 


34 


36 




20 


18 


14 - 


A 


8 % 






2 




„4 



100 



100 



1001 



100 



Ownership of phonograph records and alb'ams for adultsl is not quite 

so common aS"' for books, with about one fifth of all homes reportedly 

. - . ■ , \ 

without any. The size of one's record collection is also related to 

wh^her one is a( public library user, but the strength of this relationship 

is somewhat less marke^ than is the case for books. Thus, tWo fifths of 



n. 8, T. 32-36 
Q. 10, T. 37-42 
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non-users have moderate to large record collections, compared with \ 

about two thirds of frequent users. \ 

* \ 

All N.J, Public Library Use In Past Y^ar 

Ownership of Adult Records AduVts None 1 - 11 times 12 or moVe 

\ ■ % % % , % , \ 

85 or more ' 26' 39 32 « 35 \ 

35 - 84 - 25 22 - 26 \ 

^ ^ - 34 28 29 29 25 " \ 

None ' 18 , 25 ' . 12 6 \ 

''couldn't say , 3 5' 1 3 . \ 

: ' ' ' " ■ » • . \ 

, ' ■ ' . I . II ■ . \ 

6 100 100 . 100 100 \ 

% - • . ■ r . ^ ' 

^ The ownership of adult books has little relationship ,to age. Youn^ 
^and ol.d are about equally likely to. own large, moderate, or small book 
collections. -In contrast,' phonograph record, ownership 'differs^ by age. 
Those under 50 are more likely than older persons to own at least a few 



* 

records, apd also to own large collection^. 
OwnershiD»of Books ' • Aqe of Respondent, 


For Adults 


18 - 34 


\- 34 - 49 50 


and older 




% 


% 


% 


185 or more 


26 


27 


19 


65 - 184 


29 


25 0 


21 


16-64 


. 31 


31 


32 


1-15 


13 


11 


17 


None 




6 


8 


Couldn't say ' 1 


1 




3 


• 


100 


100 


100 



(continued offnext page) 
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Ownership- of Records 
For Adults 

85 or more 
. 35 - 84 

1-34 
. None 

Couldn't say 



Age o^f Respondent 



18 - 34 

% 

30 
34 „ 
. 29 

6 

1 



100 



35 -'49 

% 

30 
28 
27 
13 » 

2 



lOQ 



50 and older 

% • 
18 

28 
31 
6 



100 



\ 
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Education, on the^pther hand> is related lo the ownership of 
both books and phonograph records. Three fourths of the college 
educated have moderate pr large booif'cpllectioTis. This proportion 
decline^ to. half of the hig|i scKpol graSliates, and to only ohe 
fourth of those who did not complete high school. 

Education of Respondent 
College H.S^. Grad Less 



Ownership of Books 
For Adults 





% 


% 


% 


185 or more 


44 


24 


8 


65 - 184 > ' 


32 


25 


"17 




19 


36 


36 


1-15 


3 


•12 


26 


None 


1 


3 


10 


Couldn^t say 


1 


* 


3 




100 


100 


TOO. 


Ownership of Records For Adults 








85 or more 


J 

35 


29 


13 


35-84 


.30 


31 - 


12 


1.-34 


^25 


24 


37, 


None 


9 


15 


31 


Couldn't say ^ 


1 


1 


7. 












100 


106 


100 


* Less than one per cent. , 
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OWNERSHIP OF CHILlJREN'S BOOKS AND RECORDS 



Three out pf four parents of preschool children, and tw'^^out of 

three parejits of school age children, report having childre^n's phonograph 

records in their home. Ttie ;tendency is to owr^a relatively limited 

number of records rather than to own many. Considering the ;tbVal of parents 

who own few or no children's records, there is a. considerable potent1a»l 

■ b . , • . 

for the borrowing of children's records from libraries. 



)/ Ownership of Children's Records, 



16 or- more 
1-15 . 
None 

Couldn't say 



All N.J. 
Adults 

% 
T5 

2 



Parents of ■ 
Preschool School Age 
Children C>|ildren 

^, 
28 
46 
24 
2 



100 



100 




neither 
7 

17 
74 

2 



100 



Ownership of children 'V boV)ks is far less restricted than is. the 

case for children's -records, filne out of ten parents of prfesc^ool« 

children, and eight ^of ten parents of school age c hi Idl-en, 'Report havina 

children's books in their home. Moreover, children's jbook icol lections 

tend tb be larger than children's l^ecord- collection/. I; ■ 

Parents! of 1 



" Ownershil!^ of Children's Books 



65 or more 
35 - 64 . 
16-34 
1-15 
None 

Couldn't say 



All N.J.' 
Aqults 

% 

13 • 
11 

11 ^ 
17. 

'46 
2. 



Preschool School Age 
Childrfen Children. 



Neither 




100 



% 

n 

17 
16 
14 
22 
.4 

100 



lO 



4 

6 
6 

16 
2 

100 




Q. 7, T. 31-36 
Q. 9, T. 37-42 



Those who own few or no records for adlilts are particularly 
unlikely to own children's records, a similan relationship exists 
between th^ ownership of books for adults andkhildren's books. This 
exemplifies the extent to which behavior pattern persist between 
generations. * \ 



Ownership of Childjren's Records ^ 
16 or more * 

1-15 ^ ^ ' 

None 

Couldn't say 



'Lumber^f Adult Records Owned 



65 or 
more 

% 

25 
29 
45 
'l 

100 



16 - 64 
55 
15 
30 
53 
2 



100 



15 or 

LjBSS 

% 

4 
21 
74 

1 

100- 



Ownership of Children's Books 



Number of Books for Adults Owned 




65 or 




15 or 


more 


16 - 64 


Less 


% 


% 


^ % . 


. 22' 


5 


3 


16 


« 9 


3 


13 


if 

13 


3 


11 


23 


19 


36 


49 


68 


2 


T . 


4 


100 


100 


■ . 100 ' 
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In this context, It Is particularly significant that ownership of 
children's records and books Is also associated with being a library user, 
especially a frequent user. 



Ownership of Children's Pecords 



16 or more 
1 - 15 
Nbne 

Couldn't say 



Public Library Use In Past Year 
fioni 1 - n timer 12 or more 



% 
13 
19 
65 
3 

100 



% 
12 
•40 
47 
1 

100. 



% 

24 
32 
44 



100 



Ownership of Children's Books 



Publ 1 c Library Use In Past Year 



/ None f 



n times 

— ■ 



12 or mora? 





i 


% 




65 or more 


7 


14 • 


27 


35-64 


9 


13 


17 


16-34 


7 


15 


14 


l' - 15 ' . ' 


18 


18 


10 


None 


57 


36 


30 


Couldn't say 


2 


'4 


2 




100 


100 


^ 100 
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OWNERSHIP OF AUDIO VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

Phonograph or stereo record players are almost universally 
owned, while about three in ten own motion picture projectors and 
color slide p/ojectiipns. ' • 

Income, of course, is related to ownership of these typ6s 

of equipment. Ownership is especially high among those- at or over 

- . ' . ^. ^ -S' ^ ' 

the $15,000 a year inwme level, declines among those in the $10.. 000 

to $14,999 bracket, and drops off even more among those with incomes 

under $10,000. Even in the lowest bracket, hdwever, a majority own 

some kind of record player. 



Owners of 



Phonograph or stereo 
record player 

Motion picture projector 

Colof slide projector 



All N.J. 
Adults 


^Annual Family I riicome 




$20,000 
or more 


$15,000 
$19,999 


$10,^00 
$14,999 


Under 
$10,000 


% 
87 


95 


«/ . 
98 


%■ 
88 


61 


36 


46 


40 


32 


19 


29 


44 


36 


19 


n 



Record player ownership is virtually universal ^mong those 
younger than* 50, but drops off among those 50 or oldjsr. On the other 
hand, ownership of motion picture and slide projectors peaks among 
the middle aged. 
Owners of 



r 



Age of Respondent 



18 - 34 35 - 49 -50 and older 



Phonograph or Sterfeo record player 


h 


h 


h 


Motion picture projector 


38 


44 


29 


Color slide projector 


29 


37 


^4 
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Parents of school age children, and to a slightly lesser degree 
parents of preschool children^ are more likely than non-parents to 
own each type of equipmentr 



Parents of 



Preschool 


School Age 




Children 


Children 


Neither 


% 


% 


% 


94 


96 


80 


\ 40 


45 


30 


32 


37 


25 



Owners of 

Phonograph or stereo record player 
Motion picture projector 
Color slide projector 



Mpn-users of public libraries are less likel/ than users tojown 
each type of equipment. This Is undoubtedly a reflection of the fact 
that elder peoprle and $hose with low Income are the least likely 
to be users. Even with this differentiation, eight out of ten non-users 
have record players, so thaf a record borrowing service Is of potential 
use to almost all non-users. In this connection, It should be remembered 
that listening to music is considered enjoyable by th6 great majority 
of non-users. Also, in terms of ownership of the' necessary equipment, 
there Is a considerable potential for bori^owlng services of films and 
slides as well as records among cyr.rent use^s. - > , 



Owners of 

Phonograph or stereo record player 
Motion picture projector 
Color, § ride projector' 



Public Library Use In Past Tear 
None 1-11 times 12 or more 





'% ■ 


% 


81 


93 


. 94 


30 


39 


45 


20 


38 


44 
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CHARACT^ISTICS OF THE GROUP DISCUSSANTS 



All Discussants 
Sex 

Male 

.Female 

Undesignated 

Race 
White 

Black" ' v*-— 
Spanish speaking. 



18 - 29 
30 - 39 
40 - 49 . 
50 - 59 
60 and older 



J' 



f Education 
-CoMege 



graduate 
Co,ned6, incomplete ' 
High SQhool graduate 
Less than hgih school graduate 



School Attendance 
Attendina full 
Attending pjirt 
Not attending 



time 
time 



Employment Status 
Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Not employed 

Residence 
Urban 
Suburban 

Rural \. 




Per Cent 

ino 



45 
53 
2 

66. 

21 

13 

36 
26 
21 
13 
4 

100 

: 17 
36 
34 
13 

Too 
n 

19 
70 
100 

43 
27 
* 30 
100 

'v. 

40 
36 
24 
100 



Number of discussants 



(53) 



170 
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Moderator's Gtfide For the Group Discussions 

Objectives of the Discussions , ^ 

This is the first part of a study designed to assess public library 'needs. 
We vlant to probe irv depth the pubTic's attitudes toward libnaries as they 
affelct why adults use, or do not use' libraries. 

the study, therefore, will provide information on the public's needs jas they 
relate to libraries, how well these-needs are being met, what needs are Jilpw 

ft \ , ' ' > 

urtfulfilled, and what has to-be done to better satisfy these needs. ' 



How to Use this Guide - ' 1 ' 

This' "guide" defines the general areas to be investigated," and Specific 
topics within eaeh area. You should familiarize yourself with it thorougf^ly 
In teY-ms of its goals and objectives so that during the discussion sessloijs * 
you would have to refer to it only as a reminder. 

This guide must not be used as a '^questionnaire". Do not read off eacjh 
•questiorf in series;Mn the expectation that you^would get an answer from ^ach 
person to each question. Among other reas6ns', the "questions" have deliberately 
been worded so that they are not suij:ed to such treatment. 

Th^ "questions" have been worded to present topics or stimuli for diSfcussion . 
Your goal is to encourage the group members to talk to each other about the 
topics preservted for discussion. To achieve this goaK you. need to do the 
following: . . - i 

a. Present-Jqpi'cs^for discussion 

b. . Encourage participatioh by all members of the group . 

c. Preserve group order, for example, keeping One_ discussion go.ing^in 
which all participate, rather than a breakdown into two'or three 
"private" dis^cussions or a babble of competing voices 

i ' Be on the .alert for comments or thoughts that need to be probed 

e. Prevent wanderin^onto irrelevant topics, (but avoid the danger of 
prematurely cutting off significant, unanticipated topics ) 

f. Prevent one or two. in$Iivi duals from dominating- the discussion, » 
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There are f4ve general topical areas: 

:1.^ Knowledge of existing library facilities ^ ' ~ 

2. Sources of knowledge 

3. Attitudes toward libraries -o ^ • 

4. Int|r&ts and satisfaction ' 

5. Behavioral patterns . j - 

While these five topical areas are different, they overlap! in many ways. 
Therefore, it is not necessary to discuss each one separatelyT In fact^ the 
likelihood is that the discussion on /bne topic will naturajly involve aspects 
-of. another. For example, in talking about what one knows. $bout library facilities 
it^v7ould be natural to mention the source of knowledge, an^ uses made of them, 
arid how satisfied one was. Thisjiatural development is desirable . 

Do not artificially discourage this natural development. Do not say, 
for example, "We're going to talk about that later". It Isi not necessary 
to follow any specific sequence, so long as all topical areas are covered by 
the tiwe.the discussion is over. 



TOPICAL AREAS OF INQUIRY 



"1- Knowledge of existing libr*arv facilities Tiiis is^ a basic-Influence on 
library use. ..Ignorance or misinformation may bfe Inhibiting use among people 
"who Qbtherwise would be frequent us^rs. / . 

a. Wha^ can you. tell me about 1 i bra ry^facil-i ties and services available 
to people in this ort^a? • 

b. What librair-ies, or library facilities, are most accessible to you? 
(include Bobjkinobiles, temporary sites, etc.). ^ 
PROBE: Where Ipcated, hours of eperation, perception of physica>- 
size" and characteristics. ^^^^'^^ 

c. How does one "qualify" to use it, e.g., obta^Tcard, be a resident ' 
of the cotmfunity, pay a/ee, etc.? ' 

d. What is the scope of iibrary facilities and servic&M:hat are now 
available? / 

PROBE: Borrowing (books, records and tapes, art objects, films, etc.), 
O reference sources and services, adult films and lectures-^ children's 
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activities, reading and listening: rooms, interlibrary loans, etc. " * 

e. How does o^ie go about finding things in a library? How easy or difficult;, 
is this? (Probe for knowledge of how to use- card catalogues and ; 
' catalogue numbers, reference indexes like Reader's Guide to PeriqdicaV 

Literature, as well as direct inquiries tp Ubrarians.) , ■ < . 

2. Sources, of Knowledge - It is important ^o identify how -p o e pla Idflr n about 
existing .library facilities for two reasons. First, attitudes can be significantly, 
influenced by the sources of knowledge. Thus, identifying these sources 
can contribute to an understanding of why, and under what, conditions, favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes develop. Second, the development of ah effective 
comnunl cations or educational effort would be, enhanced by identifying efficient 
media to usg"7 

It is likely that sources of awareness change during an in^M^ual's life 
time, so that during childhood and youth certain sources are dominant, whil^ 
during adulthood others "become more significant. Also, It may be that the amount of 
infprmation one obtains vkrdes by age. For ttvis reasoh* it is necessary to relate 
riations in sources and amount "of information obtained to life styles. V 

Tinally, it Is useful to di f f eren ti ate personal SQuirces of Irifojpm^'on ftrom 
stitutional and media sources That is.' the Cortparatlve rol^s jf family, / ^ 
peer group, school and news media,. etc. nfeed to, be InyesttgatedV 'T^:'''' 

a. How and where you heard or learned about the different llbr^rj^- facilities 
available to people in this area? 

Probe about special programs and activities as well as standard facilities. 

b. These days," where and how are you most likely to .hear of learn about 
library facilities available to people ijl thi? area?V^' / 
-.Probe about adequacy of information sources. i 

c. Thinking back to what you learned about libraHcs during yo*l^teenage 
and earlier years, what were the most Important and Jhelpful-so^ces 
of information about library facTI 1Tre S~aTTri»0w :t6 1«e them? 
Probe about p/rental. influence, school librai^lin s. teacher s, etc. 

* 

3. Attitudes Toward Libraries Whether one uses a library, "the purposes of 
' use. and freqi^cy of use may all be influenced by one's understanding^lJ^^ 

"Tusers and - 



► 4 library "is", for whom ftJl intendtd, and its freceptivi^'L. 
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amp potential users. Con^uently, it is nejcessary to seek answers to such 
5fuest1ons as: 

a. Are individual libraries >Derceived fits local community institutions, 
or as part&f^Xarger orgahqizatipn? . - 

, . b. Tojdfhaf extent, and in what ways, are libraries believed to be 
necessary in: 

- Conuiunities in general? . • , 

- One'-s own community? 

£. What factors Influence the belief that there is or is not a need in 
one's own community? « 





d>^^^ypes of people ^re believed. to be the intended users of libraries 
(for^fex^giple, pre-sch6ol, stfhool age, adults, the aged; those of low, 
mi dd 1 e , 0 r"Trt|fk4ocioj- ejjo^ 

e. What types of people ^^e^Treileved^to-ije^ffie'actual users of libraries? 

f. What kind of "feeling" is e^erTSced when in a library? For example, 
welcomed, relaxed,- inhibi^d, curious, etc. What contributes to these 
feelings? 

: Probe with >espectj^ Rules regulating use, attitudes and behavior 
of tibrarians, the/^nerat physical environment. 



4. Intereifets and Sat^f actions - Whether one is motivated to use a library 



is very mtich a fun<ft1on oJ (a) what one is Interested in" and (b) how adequately 
a library/ satisfies those? Interests. • 

With respect to interests, it is necessary to investigate the intersection 
between the individi^rs " life style" and the services provtaed by li5fai»^s. 

Life Style 

a. To wha€ extent is one Interested in books, magazines, reference works, 
musft, television, movies, art, etc.? ^ 

b. How have these interests manif.e>tedrtnemse^^^ behavioral ly, for 
example: . / ^ / 

- Amount /6f time devoted to each? 

- Ownership of books, records, audio-visua^Jf-equipment, etc.? 
^ - Frequency of attendance at movies, lecture#,<^c;Qncerts, theater, 

Q museums, etc*? 
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Use of -libraries to pursue these interests? 

c. How interested are library users and non-users in on and off (premise/ 
library facilities for pursuing their interests, for example, 

- Reading, viewing, and listening rooms in the library? 

- Circulating services not only for books but also records or tapes, 
films, art obirc^ etc,? ^ 

^ - Reference purees for special interests, hobbies, etc. 

With respect to satisWtions, it is necessary to investigate experiential 
sources of satisfaction and dis^Stisf action with relation to types of use and 
quality of services received,,^^r example: 

Satisfactions ^/ 

a. To what extent is satisfaction and dissatisfaction a function of the 
purposes for which one has had e){perience with libraries, for example: 
> Doing school assignments? 

- Pursuing one's reading, music, art, etc.. Interests at low cost? 

b. To what extent has one found that libraries are well equlpped.to satisfy 
one's Interests? ' .--^ 

c. In what terms are recent visits to libraries described? 

Probe for description of purpose of visit, level of satisfaction, 
and reasons why. <» 

. ' : ' . . - 

5. Behavioral' Pattbrns For a full understandl/ig of attitudes toward libraries, 
It Is necessary to place them In the context of actual behavior. There are 
three dimensions of behavior that need ,tp be Investigated: age at time of 
behavior, purpose,, and frequency. Thus, Information is needed about such matters 

as: " ' ■ ;/ 

a. What. childhood contact. If any, did one bave with libraries during 
pre-school ages? for school purposes? iiid for personal , extra-curricular 
purposes? 

b. . How did this childhood pattfern change as one "became an adult, a^d for 
• what reasons? 
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. The sample population is all adults 18 or older living in 
telephone households in t^^e state of Mew Jersey. The latest available 
telephone directories were used as the sample frame. -After 
geographic stratification, a prob^ibility sample of residential 
telephone numbers was selected. Using these selected jiumbers, 
as starting points, new numbers were generated, and these 
"generated , numbers"- were dialed.^ In each contacted household ' \ 
where lany adults 18 years or older were at horrte, one was selected 
by a standardized pirocedure to be interviewed. 
The details of the sample are as follows: 

1. All the telephorie directories for th§ state yere obtained 
and arrayed in geographic order. 

2^. From this array, a systematic sample (from a random f 
starting point) of all residential listings was drawn.. This' 
procedure, ambnq other things, samples each directory with probability 
of selection proportional to size. 

3. The telephone numbers selected were used as "starting 
^points" for the generation of the numbers acstually to be dialed. 
This procec^ure was followed to overcome the lltiiitations of telephone 
directories, namely: (1) Residents with un Vis t^d telephone numbers 
would have no chance of being selected, (2) CHanges in telephone 
listings due to population' mobility would not be reflected jn the 
sample frame. By generatino/^w numbers fripf^Tf^hose sampled, 
unlisted numbers ana char)^d numbers have their proper chance of 
being included in the sample, 




4. In each contacted/household, interviewers asked to speak' 
to the youngest main 18 years or Older at home, or to* the oldest wdman 18 ye^rs or 
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older at home. This is a straightforward procedure for selecting 
respondents in a way that pr.oduces a prjiper age distribution without 
leaving the choidfe of respondents to interviewer judgment or con- 
venience. 

5. Interviewing was conducted, at* times when tidu Its are most 
likely to be at home, namely, be'^ween 5:00 - 9:00 P.M. on weekdays 
and between 9:00 a.M- " 9:00 P-M. on weekends. ^ 

6. The obtained sample was routinely weiqKted by education, 
sex, and race in conformity to the latest available estimates. This 
was done by calculating factors for each of the following sample 
segments: rien and Women; College, high school graduate, less 

than high school; Vlhite and Black. These " factors 
were calculated so that when the obtained number of interviews for 
each sample segment is multiplied by that factor the product, or 
"weighted frequertcies" represents that segment in approximately i,ts 
correct proportion. 

For example, 236 of the 612 respondents or {3B',6%) had attended college. 
The latest available estimate is that 25.2% of Mew Jersey residents 
18 or older have attended college. Therefore, each sample segment 
was. we.iqhted so that a weighted frequency count of 244 who had attended^ 
college out of a total 970 weighted frequencies was produced. All 
percentaaes are based on these weighted frequencies, which are shown 
in the computer tables in Volume II. , . 

7. Twenty percent of each interviewer's work was validated 
to insure conformity to sampling and' interviewing instructions.. 

I 
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coMPbsiTinM np the statewide sample 



T.,, 



statewide 

SEX 

Men 
Women 



AGE 



18 - 34 years 
35 - 49 years 
50 years and over 
Undesignated. 



EDUCATION 
College 

High School (complete and irfcomplete) 

Grade School-^ 
Undesignated 

FAMILY INCOME 

$20,000 and over 

$15,000 to $19,999 

$10,000 to 14,999: 

Under $10,000 
Undesignated , 

CHIEF WAGE EARNER'S OCCUPATION 
Professional and business. 
Clerical and sales . 
Manual 
Non-1 abor 
Undesignated 



Obtained* 
Sawple 

100.0 



4^.0 
53.0 



30.5 
26.4 
39. 
3.5 

25.2 
.54.8 

19.6 
^ 0.4 



27.4 • 

19.4 

15..7^ 

17.5 

20.0 



25.8 
11.5 

7.4- 



1970 
Census 

% 

100.0 



47.1 
52.9 

33.3 
28.4 
38.3 



26 ,j ** 
54.8 
19.6 
0.5 
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* Based on^ sample weighting as described in the "Design of the Sample". 

1975/0royect|ions from the 19|p^^^us^b^ed on census es ti mattes ^ 
of National trends. ^ ' 
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RACE . 

. Wh'lte * ■ ' 
' * Black ' ,. 
Spanish-spealcfng 
.Undesignated 

SECTION OF STATE 
Northeas.t , . 
; NortljwestyCenjtraT 
Soutfl ^ ' • 

' . TYPE OF COMMUNITY. 
1 • Urban 

Suburban 

Rural , 



Obtained 
Sc iinple 

78.1 ' 
7J 
2.6 
!l2.2 



60 -.8 
^7.2 
22.0 

53.6 
^6.6 
I9.8 



5 

1 



\ 
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NUMBER OF INTERVIEI-IS IN THE STATEWIDE- SAMPLE 



STATEWIDE 



Men • 304 

Women. iVf 3O8 

A^E, - \- , 

18 - 34 years , • {> 220 

35 to 49 yeara ^ » 1^7 

50 years' and over > ' 202 

EDUCATl'ori 

I 

College / ^ ; 236 

High School • • . 253 

Less than high school 119 

FAMILY INCOME , 

$20,000 and over . . . 201 

$15,000 to $19^999 125 

. $10,000 to $14,999 " 84 

Under $10^000 ''S^S^ ' 

OCCUPATION OF CH^EF WAGE EARNER 

Professional and business ' « 199 

Clerical and sales 7^ 

Manual • ' ^ 201 

Npn-Labor ^ ^ * 88 

OCCUPATION. OF RESPONDENT > ' 

Professional and business^; 133 

Clerical and sales « ' ^ 95 

Manual • . 121 

Non-Labor ~ 180 

RACE ^ 

Whiter ^ 485 

Black. V * ' 31 

Spaxilsh speaking- ^ / 11 
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MARITAL STATUS 

tiever Married 
Married . 
Widowed/Divorced/Separated ' 

PARENT At: STATUS 

Preschool children 
School age dhildreo 
Neither ^ 

AUDIO-VISUAL Ef)UIPriENT«t)WNERSHIP 

Phonq/stereo 
Movie projector 
Color slide projector 

RECORD OWNERSHIP ' " 

§5 ^records, or alboms or more 
'16 to 64 records or albums 
IS'^or less records or albums 

ADULT BOOK OWNERSHIP 4 

6,5 books or more 
16 to 64 books 
15 or less books 

NUMBER OF BOOKS USED 
IN LAST THREE MONTH^ 



6 books or mogre 
1 - 5 b.ooks 
None 



98 
437 
66 



112 
226 
330 



550 
236 
205 



.206 
, 2*37 
156- 



334 
181 
89 



213. 

24^ 

148 



LIBRARY- CARD OWNERSHIP 

Respondent/Family iiaa card 
Other family member has card 
No card in family - 

FREQUENCY t)F LIBRARY USE 

^Non-juse^: « . 
Moderate User 
Frequent User " ' ' 

IMPORTANCE OF LIBRARY ' " 

A g.riat, deal, j 
A fa*!? amauntti ■ •, 
' Llt^e/ngne- il 



269 
312 
176 



277 
186 
14^ 



179 
,156 
1 266 
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FINDING LIBRARY BOOKS 

prefer Cji, look for self 
Prefer librarian to select 
No preference 

COMMUNITY GROUP LEADER 

Yes 
No 



450 
96 
66 



2Q9 
403 



LIKELIHOOD OF USING 
LIBRARY DURING NEXT\YEAR 

Very likely \ 
Fairly likely 
Not/ too likely I 
Not at all llkelV 



233 
110 
108 
151 
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SAMPLING TOLERANCES 



The 'following tables may be used in estimat 
any percentage in this report. The computed allowanced 



In interpreting survey results ^ it should be borne in mind that all • 
sample surveys are subject to sampling error, that is» the extend to yMch 
the results may differ from what, would be obtained if the whole population" 
had t)een interviewed. The size <if such saanpling errors depends largely, on 
the number-^f interviews. V 

the sampling error of 

i 

token into ac- 
count the effect of ,the sample design upon sampling error. Th^jMoay be, in- 
terpreted as indicating the range (plus or minus the figure shownrwfeh^n 
which the results of repeated sajaplings in the same time period could be 
expected to v^» 95 per cent of the time, assuming the same sampling pro- 
cedure, the same interviewers, ^d the same questionnaire. 

^..^^^^^^Tnie first table shpws how much allowance should be made for the sampling^ 

error of ^ percentage: , ' 

Recommended Allowance for Sai^llaiT^Error 
of a Percent 






€n Percentage Points 
(at ^5 in 100 corffidence level)* 



^ 3ample Size 



750 ■ 


--6-00^: 


tt(50 


- ^00- 


:10a 


3 


3 ^ 




5 


r ■■ 


It 


It 




. ■ T 


9 ' 


It • 


It 




8 


10 


N U ' 


5 ' 


6 




11 


It 




6 




11 




5 


6 




11 




,lt 


6 


8. 






It 


5 


•T 




'3 


3 


. It 


' 1 




the following maimer : 


Let us SI 


ly a*repor%%4 


includes 


750 respondents . Th« 


\ we g6 to row"^ 




Percentages near 10 
'Percentages near 20 
Percentages near 30 
' Percentages near ^0 
Percentages n^aj? 50 
Percentages near 60 
Perceititages near 7D 
Percentages near 8 

Percentages near 9 

*" . ' ^ 

The table would be 

■\ ' ^ 

pefoentage is 33 for 'a gr . 
[•percentages near 30'; i-n,,the table and go across to the column l^eelded "750." ' 
The number at this point is It , which means" that the 33 per cent 6li)taitied in thf 
^sampl^-is subject to a sampling error of ^lus or minus U points. Another way ~ 

« The chances are 95 in 100 that t^e sapipling error is not. larger than the 
figures atown. / -f 
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Of, saying It^.is^ that very probably (95 phanges out of 100) the .averagti; of 
repeated samplings would be somewhere between 29 and 37, with the most likely ' 



fit 



fe the H obtained, 



In comparing survey results in two samples., such as, for example, those in ^ ^ 
$^,000 ^d^^ver in(jio^^ group and thos^ in the uhder $3*000 group, the quesiion 
, arises as to how large musi a ail'ferenc'&^ijetveen them be before one can be reason- 

ably sure that^ it reflects a real difference. In the tables beloiT, the number of 
.points which^must be-^^^allowed for *in such comparisons is indicatedv^' \ ' ^ 



^ TVo tables^ are provided. One is for percent^iges near 20 <?>r 80; "th^ othW^for 
percentages near 50. " For percentages in between, .the error to be allowed for is 
between those shown in th^ two taWLes: ^ ^ ' 



Recommended Allowance .for Samplipig Error 
\ ^ " o{ the Difference ' " 



TABLE A 




TABLE B . 

Size of Sample . 

V 750 - / 

600 . ' 
« . 1*00 'v. 

~ ; 200 ' ' 



In 'Percentage' Points ^at 
(95 in 100 confidence level)* 



Percentages near 2 



■ ,150 ; 


600 








6 


r 




'8. • 


8 



or percentages near 80 



i+00 



J 
9 



200 . 
10 



■r 




Percentages n^ar 30\ 



l750 . . 600 

he 



Q 
8 
10 



8 
, 8 
ll 



uoo 



9 
11 



200 




*, 'The. chances are 95 in 100 that the sampling error is jnot largei^ than 
O figur^'g^showa. . s . . . \ " ' ... 
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Hep« 'is an example of " how the tables would bemused: Let us say tha^^ 55 
per cent of those in one group- respond a certain way and. UO per cent of tihose 
in pother group respond that ^ay also, for a difference of 15 percentage^ points 
"between ^h^Can we. say with any assurance that the 15-point difference reflects 
a "real difference between the twp groups on the question? Let us assume that the 
sample contains approximately 200 in each of these groups. «. 

^ Since the percentages are near 50, wi consvO-t .Table aJ, and since the two . 
samples are.abovt 20o' persons, each, we look for- the nuiater in fue column Ijeaded 
S)Q which i4,alsb in 'the. row designatea 200. We find the number 13 here. ;?his 
means that the alldwance for. error should be 13 points; and that in concluding ' 
that the percentage in the group with the higher percentage is somewhere between 
2 arid, 28 points higher than the percentage among those in the other groups we 
should be wrong only about 5 per cent of the time. In other words, we can con- 
clude with considerable confidence that a diffei^ce exists in the direction ob- 
served- and that , it amounts 'to at least 2 percentage joints. ^ • . 

^ If. in another case, responses among „a group of 200 are 22 per ceh't. arid 
21* per-cer.t in another group of 200, we consult Table A because these percentage^ 
Wc^near:?''*?9»-^We look in the column headed. 200 and the row designat^ 200 ahd se^ 
th^^lhe number i/lO. Obviously, then, 'the Wo-poi^ifference is inconclusive, 
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Time Interview 

« 

starts: 



. LIBRARY USE SURVEY 
The Gallup Organization, Inc. 
, Princeton,. N.J. 



GO 75144 
October 24, 1975 



INTROIMJCTION: Hello. My name ir. 



••• \ I'm doing a Galltp survey and would like to 

aek yp,u some interesting questions about a few topics. The f irst question is about how 
jwople like to spend their free 'I'linet 



When you i|re no% working, what two or three things do you li 



that give you special pleasure? (PROBE FOR UP TO THREE MENTIONS.) 



o to do in your free time 



2. 



For each of the -following activities, woxad you tell me whelflier or not you partlcillarly 
enjoy it:„ " - , 



J a. 
IT.' 

\- 

e. 



h. 



Hobbies? . • : / 

Do it yourself proOects around the house? 

Going to the movif^s? / 

Going to museums or concwts? % 

Outdoor activities slK^h as sports, hiking,- 

and the like? . ' ' ' 

Reading? ' ^ * 

Listening to ;nusic? * • 

Watching television? 



No 

2( ), 
2( ) 
2( ) 
) 

2( ■ ) 

2\ ') 
2( ) 
2( ) 



3^. =s On an average day y about how muefr time, - tf any, do you spend.reading newspapers? 



1( )None * ' 

2( ).10 minutes or less 

3( )/'bout l/lt-hour 

l4( )About 1/2 hour 

5( ) About 37*+. hour 



6( jAbout 1 hour ♦ 

1{ )mQ^x% 1 1/2 hours 

8( )Aba«it 2 hours or mone 
V( )Don*t know 



k. In an kvera;e veel c, ab<|)ut howyi^ch time tf lany do yOu bpend reading magazinfes? 



1 



) Uo le 
) be 3 s^ t heiuS:! hc^ 

I )8 +. 12 hours 



^ 5( )13 - IT h^iirs 
6( i)l8 hoirrs or more" 
V( )Don*t -know 
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5. Diu-ing the par.t thre( raonthss, how many books, If any, have you read or referred to? 
(CIRCLE NUMBER) ^ ' ' . « a or r.eierrea to? 

O=rfone . 1 2,>; 3 I 5 6 7.8 9 X=10 or more' V=Don't know 

6. Wh^cht if anjr, of the f611o\^lng do you or your family oi>n<: 

\ ■ , • ' ^ 

A.- A phonograplr^r stereo, r'ecord player? ..--^ l( ) 

1^ A raotiorr* p^^cture projector? ' , l( ) 

.c. A color slide projector? V j ' l( ) 

7. Do ypu have any children's phonograph records or albums in your horn}? (IF ^^YES") About 

I how many*? I i / ' - * I > / i*y . 

1( ONonef 3( )l6 - 3h\ ' , S( )65 or more. I ' ' 

• ■ I V ''i. )l - U ' ' lt( ')35 - 6U '; VC )Don't know 7 
J , . I . 1' _ 
^* for children, do you have any phonograph records or albums In your home? 
(IFf'YES") About ftiow many? ' ' ~ ' , 

' f " * ■ ■ N» 

/ • 1( )Non^^: 3(: )16 - 3U ; 5( -)65 - 8U T( .)115 - IBU -v( )Don't 

' ! .,?( Jl - il5 ^''"inir^l. . . 6( )85«- 8( ")185 or more 

Nov^^ibput bookn: ; Do"^ you Jtiappen to have any books for children in your home? (IF "YES") 
About ^Piif many'.' / " . , 

JJ( )Noh6 ' H -0^^" 7( )U5 - 18U 

)i - i: 



• ■ ' L5 ^.("f^S - 8U- ^ )185 or,more 



3f 



-31, .6rj85 - llU V( 1^"°^ 



Not/ counting children's books, about how nrarly books da you think you havj?; in' your home? 



Toyr best. Estimate? 
1 



)rrone' . U( )35 - 6U X)'115 - I8U 

2( )1 - 15 ' 5( )i65 - 8U 8 (^5 or more ^ .s ' . 

3( )16 - 3U - ^{ ")85 - llU -vf )Don't know 

Have you been an official of or served. on a committee for any comi^unity, church, pr 

civic organization during the past two or three years? \ 

1( )Yes' 2( )No ' •' .• V 



On the next topic. /. 
Thinking back 



^ IF "YES,(:^^K 



3v§r the past twelve months, hajgp y^ou had any occasion to .go to ^ public llbrtay^ 



It )fe8 -ASK Q. 12a' 



^ 2( )No - SKIP. TO Q. 13 



3. 12a -J 



a.. AboXit how ma ly times during the past twelve months? CIRCLE NUMBER 



1 2 
0 

b. .On any of th 



' X - 11 "~ 



7 8 9 / 
,V « 12 or mWe 



lae occasions, did you go to the library in(oraer to taJie^some other member 



,of yovir family th,ere rather them for youi-pelf? 

, iC pes' ^ - 2( )No 
IF "YES." A^; c AND d 



\ 



c. Allput .hdl many times duriijg the past 12 months did you^o to the Library to ta^e some 
other, minber of your family rather than for yourself ? CIRCLE (IOMBER - ' 

1 /2 3" 1+56 7'" -89 '"' 

X|'» '10 or more V = pon't .know 

d. Whll^ yoji'were there, did you- spend any time in the library for yourself? 
1( )Yes 2( )No , . 



TCnd on any of; these ote^islons when you went to the libralrjr, was this to run- em erre&id 
there v,for some other meniber of yqur family ' r.ather th^ for yourself? 

1( jYes ^ 2f TNo " ^ 

IF "YES." ^SK f AND g . • ■ " ' 



f. About how mar^ t-imes during the past 12 months did you go to the library to run 
an='-6rrtt|idr'rather than for yourself? - CIRCLE NyMBEft • - . 

L '5 •'T^ 3 , I* 5 6 7 8 9 
V =16 or more V « Don't. know v ^ 

g. While you were there, did you spend any time in the library for yourself? 

i( )Yes 2( )No < 



h, ti/hat axe all the reasons or purposes why you have gone to a public library diiring t^is 
*• past 12 months for yourself? . 



Ahy 




i,^ Of aJ[l'\hose ^^.ydu^hjavfe Just^ m^ntionfed, whichr wajfi/^the' ohe most frequent reason for 
your ' going/lfo a public Idbrary for yourseif?/' ' . 

" , X , / s , ft? ■ ' 
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ASK EVERYBODY: 



13a- < 



b. 



Hbw likely, do you think it is that you will use a public library In the next 
twelve months — very likely, fairly likely,- not too likely, or not at all 
likely? . . v. 

* ' • ■ « ' 

K ) Very' likely . 2( ) Fairly likely 3( ) Not too likely 

^ \. ^( ■) Not at all likely V( ) Don't know ./ 

\If you were to go to ^ public library during the next twelve months, what 
*^uld be. the most likely T^ea^ii for that? ' ^ - 















Any other likely reasons? 









Ik. 



Do you; or does any member of^your Immediate family living with you, ha-ve a liWarv 
card? Who? , ^ ^» » V ' ^ 



1( )Yes, family card 

2( )Yes, respondent 

3( )Yes, h\isbAnd/wife 

h{ )Yes, child 



, 5( )Yes , parent 
6( )Yes, other 
V( )No' 



15. 



Thinking back ove!r the past twelve months again, Tteve yoxr had any occasion to go to' 
a library other than a public library —such as a school or college. library, a 
medical or law library., or some^ other type of -special company or .private l-ibrary? 

1( )Yes, school or college 2C )Yes, medical or law^ " 3( )Yes, other U( )No 

■ ' . - ^ .'' : ' ': ' ^ ' ' " ■ 

l6a. How important" do you think It is tJiat there be a public' library In^-^very conjmunity - 
very important., faii<4F--lm^rtant, not too important, or not at all Important? . 

1( )Very impoitet^ 2( iFairly iigportmt ; ' 3(; )Not too important 

l4( )Not^^t ail flnportant V( )Don't know 

b. Why do '.you say th9.t? - 
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T. Suppose there weren't toy public library convenient for you to use. Thinking about your * 
personal needs and interests, how much of a difference would that make to ypu personally — • 
a great deal, a failr amount, little, or none at, all? 

1( )A great deal 2( )A fair amount 3( )Little U( )None at all V( )D(yi't know 



,8, In general, which do you prefer — to borrow books from a library or to buy them 



If only in a paperback? 

1( ) Borrow ^ 2( )Buy 



3( )No preference 



V( )Don't know 



, even 



9« As you know^i Inhere are many different types of l^ooks one can borrow from a publi 

library. Which, if any, of the following types would you, yourself, *be interesl[ed In 
borrowing from a public library? 









Yes 1 


No 




k. 


Cui^rent Best sfellei-s? ' 


K ) 


2( ) 




b. 


Old classics? 


K ) 


2( ) 




c. 


Books about do-it-yourself projects around ^. 
' 'the house? _ , T - . ^ 


]■( ) 


2( ) 




d. 


Technical books related'-to your work or Job? 


1( -) 


2( ) 




e ; 


Books related to the acl^ivities of clubs or 
organizatlpns you belong to? - ■ ' ^ 


. K ) 


H ) 




'f. 


Books about your fayoritfe ^bbby or leisure 
^ time ^activities? 


K 0 


• 2( ) 




•g. 


Current eve^nts , history and politics? 


' K ) 


2( ) 




, . h .. 


'Mysteries or science fiction? 




2( ) 



'Hi 

0* 



3. And which, TIf anyV of the following wotild you, yourself , be interested in borrowing 
from a publdr^ library? 



a« Phonograph recorjks or iiape«? 
b. Art piSints or . sculpt ur.e? 



Ci ^ Movie films? 



Yes 
1( ) 
K ) 
1( ) 



No 
2( ) 
2( ) 
2(. ) 



1 I i 
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Here are some other "servlceB that are available In some public libraries. Which If any 
of them are you definitely Int^^refl^ed in uelnp: If available in yoiir public library? ' 







Yes 


No 


a/ 


Adult> education classes? 


• K ) 


2^) 




Art exhlblt§ ? 


K ) 


2( ) 


e. 


Children's book section 7 


K ) 


■ 2( ) 


d. 


• *^ 

Children's services such as story telling, 
movies, magic ,or puppet shows? 


i(- ) 


2( I 


? • 


Reading or hobby clubs? ^ / 


K ) 


2( ) 


f • 


Concerts and other musical events? 




2( ) 


6- 


Music illstenjlhg i|oo|n? | ^ 1 i 


). K ) 


^( ) 


h. 


^Lectures* a4:ia discussion groups? ! 




2(') 


1. 


Movies for the general public? " , 


" K ) 


-2<^ 


J. 


Reference book section? 


. K 2( ) 


k. 


Newspaper section? 


K ) 


2( .) 


1. 


Magazines ^nd technical Journals section? 




'2( ) 


m. 


Help, In getting information about speci1?ie-_^ 
topics or subjects of concern to you? ^ 


iC ) , 


M ) 




22, Supposfe.a book you want is not available in your public 11 bri^. 
knowledge,,vili'your library try «t) b^arrov it from 



To the b^st of y5ur 
library for you, or not¥ 



1( ) Yes 



2 ( ) No 



V( )Don»t know 



2?. 



Thinking back^to when you Were In elementary schobl>4nd high school, ^ow good a ^o^ did' 
the schools' you w^nt to do in teaching students hoyf to use a library — excellent good, 
fair, poor, or bad? . ' . 



. 1( )Excellent, 
2J4. ' Wfiy * da >you^ say that?" ^ 



" ;^2( )cfood 



5( )Bad 



3( )PaIr^ 

V V( )Don't kn^^w 




In your opii 
IF^ "DIFFICUl 


J 


on, t3*fe most libraries easy to' use,* or dlfflcUl" 

1( )Easy 2(, )Dl.fflcult 
," ASK; 

H : , ■ 'i. 


s to.jise? - , 
V( yDon'tkpcJw^ 


■7 ' 


b. v\ ^In whaf y 


Jrj^ys are they difficult? - \ 




N 



If you asked a. librarian to help you find books on a specific topic » which would you 
prefer — ^ that the librarian show you the sec^io^ where you cou^d look around yourself 
for whatever books you might want, or that the librarian select some specific books 
for yx)u to look at? . . 



l( ) Look Ground yourself 

2( ) Librariein select 

3( ) No preferenc^e 

y( ) Don't know 



In yoxir experience, how J^elpful are librarians in public libr aeries. -when you ask them 



help ydu 
or not at all' helpful? o 

l( >ery 2( )Fairly 



/. 



/ 



. ^ — very helpful; fairly helpful, not too;he/pful, 
3( )Not too U( )Not at all V( )J)6n't kna 




Whio^jpne library would you yourself be more lively to u,se — one convenient^^o^the 
neighBprhood where you live, or one .convenient' to where you do. most of your shbpping, 
or one convenient to wh^ere you work? ^. 



1( )Where live 2( ) Where shop 

M )No preference 



3( )Where. work , 



, v( 



Don'-t 



DW 



Which would you yourself be more likely to use — ^a l?trge central library with a^full 
range of services to which you would have to drive, o^y a smaller library with fewer 
resources within wcd^king distance of where you live,v^op, or work? 

l( ) Large central, /drive 

■ > . .2( ) Smaller, walk . / ' - ' " . 

3( ) No difference . ' ^' 

V( ) Don't know ' " 

What are the two ^r three most convenient times for ydu to' go to the library on 
weekdays during the day, weekday evenings, Saturday ^^uring the^ day*, Saturday evening, 
Sunday during the day, or Sunday evening? 



l( )Weekday - Pay " ^ 

^( )Weekday - Evening 

3( ) Saturday - Day 

h{ ) Saturday - EVenin$ . 



5( ) Sunday - Day* 

6( ) Sunday - Evening 

7( )N6 particular time 

V( )Don.'t know , 



/ 
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32. 



33. 



3l». 



35. 



And now Just a fev questions so that my \ office will have *'some' information about the 



background of the sample of people I tai^ to. 
31. What was the last grade or class you COMPtiETED in school? 



l( )None, or grades 1-U 

2( )Grades 5, 6, 7 

3( ) Grade 8 

h{ )H.S. inc.. Grade 9-11 



5( )H.S. graduate. Grade 12 
^ 6( )Tech.-, Bw., or Trade 
It )College> university, inc. 
8( )Colleg^, university grad. 
. 9( )Graduate, professional school 
Are you now going to school ,^eitheif full time or parti time? 



1( .)Ye3, full 



Do you have any children: 

a. 5 years or younger?^ 
"b. Between 6-12 years? 

c. Between 13p-18 years? 

d. 19 or ofder? 



2( )Yes, part 



3( )No 



1( )Yes 

1(, )Yes 

K )Yes 

1( )Yes 



2( )No 

2( )No 

2( )No 

2( )No 



Could you te^i me the kind of bt;ii^ines's or industry the chief wage earner is in and 
"thej;klnd of work he does there? j y 



Kind of business 
Kind of work 



Are you the chief wage earner? 

1( )Ye3 

IF, "NO," ASK: ^ 



\ 



2( )No 



Could you tell me the kind of tiualn^^ss pr industry ygu are In and the kind of work 
you do there? ■ y ^ ^ 



ERld 



Kind of business 
Kind of work 
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What is your marital status — never married, mai^ried, widowed, or divorced or separated? 

l( ) Never married ^ 2( )' Married 3( ) Widowed 

U{ ) Divorced, separated 5( ) Other 

Is^your total family income, including eLLl members of yovir immediate family living in 
your household, less than $15»000'a year-, or $15^000 or more? 



1( ) Less than $15',000 
/4f "LESS THAN $ 15,000," ASk b 


2( ) $15,000 or more v( )Refu6ed 




b. Is that less than $10,000? 

1( ) Yes 2( ) 


No V( )Refused 




,IF "$15,000 OR MORE," ASK c/' ■ . '.^ 


/ 




c. Is that more than $20,000? 

1( ) Yes" 2( ).. 


f 

No V V(. )Refused 


38. 


May I »have your a^e? 




39. 


And may I have your ethnic background — is 
or something else? 

l( )Spanish speaking 


it Spanish sp^ecdcing, other white,' black, 

3( )lilack - , 



\ 2( )Other white 
Check whether: ' 1*( ) Male 



U{ ) All other 
2( ) Fenlale 



So that my office can check, my work if it wants to, may I have your name and the 
city or town you live in? 



Najne: 



City or town: 



RECORD 'TELEPHONE NUMBER 
Area code . 



Telephone Number 



Date: 



Interviewer's signature: 
Time interview ends: 
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